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Turkistan: Notes of a Journey in Russian 
Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja. 
By Eugene Schuyler, Phil. Dr., &c. With 
Three Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1876.) 


SaMARKAND, Bukhara, and Khokand were 
places of mysterious renown not many years 
ago, associated with feats of the most cour- 
ageous, enterprising travel, and with visions 
of unfortunate Englishmen and Russians 
devoured by ticks in deep dungeons, or 
led out to torture and execution. That 
period of Central Asiatic travel may be 
said to have ended with Dr. Joseph 
Wolff's extraordinary journey to Buk- 
hara in order to discover the fate of Stod- 
dart and Connolly; and then came a 
long interregnum when nobody went to 
Central Asia, and it passed very much out of 
sight. News of Russian conquests and 
Vambéry’s famous travels again brought 
that region before the public, and of late 
years we have had a good many books of 
travel relating to it. Of these by far the 
most important are the two elaborate and 
richly-illustrated volumes now before us, by 
the gentleman who has just attained a world- 
wide celebrity as the American Consul- 
General at Constantinople, who went lately 
to report on the Bulgarian atrocities. His 
journey in Central Asia was made in 1873, 
when he was Secretary of Legation at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and ran from the Aral Sea along the 
valley of the Syr Darya to Tashkent, the head. 
quarters of Russian dominion in Turkistan. 
From thence he visited Khokand, Samar- 
kand, and Bukhara, and then bisected Eastern 
Turkistan, going as far as Kuldja, which is 
close to Mongolia, to Chinese territory, and 
to the dominions of the Yarkand ruler. 
This latter part of his journey presents the 
most of novelty; but it is as a general ac- 
count of Turkistan, and of the Russian 
position there, that this work has the most 
importance ; and though mostunusual oppor- 
tunities were given him for enquiring into 
the condition of Turkistan, that has not 
prevented him from commenting in the 
severest manner on the conduct of the Rus- 
sians. 

Mr. Schuyler’s work will convince the 
most fastidious that he is very far from being 
a sensational writer, either in a low orina 
high sense. His work is perfectly free from 
the strained efforts of sensational news- 
Papers and novclettes, nor does it indicate 
those pictorial powers of genius which never 
mislead a really great mind, but which 
sometimes afford a convenient rvretext for 


te 





raising the cry of “exaggeration.” On the 
contrary, throughout these volumes the 
author is remarkably sober-minded, critical 
and painstaking. He does, indeed, present 
us with a good deal of information which 
must rest on very slender authority ; but he 
is careful, in making such statements, to in- 
sert such wordsas “itissaid.’’ His style is 
never particularly graphic or forcible, but it 
is always exceedingly clear, and he manages, 
without any apparent art or effort, to present 
an intelligible, interesting, and tolerably vivid 
reproduction of what he saw and learned in 
Central Asia. Considering the strangeness 
and roughness of his matter, and the vast 
amount and variety of detail which he pre- 
sents, his work is a decided literary success, 
and even the general reader will have no 
difficulty in getting through its 800 pages. 
The chief cause of this success is evidently 
a shrewd, practical, official mind, possessing 
great power of both collecting and arrang- 
ing information; but along with this our 
author writes clear nervous English, and 
some of his unpretentious descriptions, as 
that of Tashkent, for instance, are models 
oftheir kind. 

Mr. Schuyler’s_ well-known linguistic 
capacity, his knowledge of Russian, and the 
ease with which he picked up enough of the 
dialects of Central Asia to serve a traveller’s 
purpose, have been of essential service to 
him ; and he has not failed to make himself 
acquainted with, and to turn to good use, 
the large mass of European, and especially 
Russian, literature relating to his subject ; 
but it is apparent that in one important 
respect he was not well prepared for a 
journey in Asia. More acquaintance with 
Mohammedanism and with the results of 
European scholarship in regard to the East 
generally could scarcely have failed to make 
his work a more interesting and valuabie 
one than it really is, and it may easily be 
seen that here is his weak point, though 
the natural aplomb of an American, and 
the shrewdness of a man of the world, 
have usually prevented him from falling 
into egregious mistakes, or even often 
committing himself seriously when he was 
on unfamiliar ground. No one well ac- 
quainted with Mohammedanism would 
seriously remark in regard to a Takht- 
i-Suleiman, or “Solomon’s Throne,” so 
common in many various parts of the 
East, that “probably, this Solomon was 
some local saint or hero, who has become 
confounded with the Jewish king.” Neither 
would he write of the “‘ pir, or leader,” of a 
religious community, because pir simply 
means a saint: the pir of such a community 
is not necessarily its leader, for he may be 
dead or otherwise inaccessible, and the word 
belongs to the alphabet of Central Asiatic 
theology. But the errors of this kind are 
wonderfully few as well as insignificant, 
and our cause for regret on this head lies 
more in some of Mr. Schuyler’s more gene- 
ral remarks, and in what he has not said 
rather than in what he haS. For instance, 
in discussing the existence of Asiatic cus- 
toms in. Russia, and of Asiatic words in the 
Russian language, he entirely overlooks the 
fact that the Russian language and the Slav 
dialects of Southern Europe approach more 
nearly to the Sanskrit than do any other of 





the languages of Europe, and that in the 
people speaking these languages we have the 
latest Aryan, and possibly Indo-Aryan, emi- 
gration into Europe. The Russian word for 
fire, agonn, is a simple but very crucial 
illustration of the proofs for this conclusion. 
The existence of ‘“‘ Eastern words” in Russian 
is by far too vague a ground on which to argue 
that the “ Mongols or Tartars”’ have exer- 
cised a great influence on Russian customs 
and language. No doubt they have; but 
the subject cannot be treated of in anything 
like a satisfactory way except by those who 
are competent to enter into the larger sub- 
ject of the relations of Russian words and 
customs to those of the earlier Aryans. 

We should also like to know why a gypsy 
race in Central Asia which bear the name 
of Jiutchi “ are probably Kafirs from Kafir- 
istan.” If that were true, they would be 
exceedingly interesting as illustrating the 
ethnology of the hitherto unvisited Kafirs ; 
but the name Jintchi would seem to point 
rather to a connexion with the Jats of the 
Indus yalley, who have long been recognised 
as the congeners of the European gypsies. 

A still more important point in Mr. 
Schuyler’s book on which we desiderate 
further information is the formidable accusa- 
tions which he brings against Russian con- 
quest in Central Asia in general, and 
against General Kaufmann in particular. 
His courage is to be admired in his fear- 
less exposure of what he saw, and his 
reports of what he heard; but there is 
another side to this kind of literature. 
Everyone who has had experience of a camp 
knows what “shaves’’ mean; and con- 
nected with every movement of a large 
force, or the civil arrangements of a newly- 
conquered district, there are always some 
weak or shady characters who, in their dis- 
appointment, have stupendous stories to tell, 
and are able to put a pessimist gloss on 
everything which has been done at the head- 
quarters where they were not sufficiently 
appreciated. It is weil that the knowledge 
of such observers should be taken into ac- 
count; but a rapid traveller is hardly in a 
position to estimate the value of their state- 
ments, and, while they themselves remain 
in an obsenre background, he is not always 
warranted in presenting such statements to 
the world. It is hardly the duty of a diplo- 
matist to act the otherwise useful part of an 
able newspaper reporter. The concluding 
chapter of this work is defective in indicating 
the sources of much of Mr. Schuyler’s in- 
formation, and, therefore, can hardly be 
admitted as yet as an altogether trustworthy 
contribution to contemporary history. To 
a certain extent its statements are supported 
by reference to official documents ; but even 
there much is unsatisfactory. We have an 
account of the character of the expedition 
against the Yomuds by a certain “Mr. 
Gromof,” without the slightest indication as 
to who Mr. Gromof is, or as to how far his 
statements may be relied on. And when 
we come to a great variety of statements as 
to duplicity. mean motives, and dishononr- 
able condnet, the critic can only observe 
that all this may be quite true, but no indi- 
eation is given of any sufficient grounds for 
bel'eving it, and that it is not very likely 
thit Mr. Schuyler’s hasty journey afforded 
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him sufficient opportunity of distinguishing 
between trustworthy information on the one 
hand and camp gossip, along with the state- 
ments and insinuations of mauwvais sujets, on 
the other. However, he does quote an order 
of General Kaufmann’s which appears to 
show that the General ordered the destruc- 
tion of a whole tribe and of their families ; 
and the Russians will be none the worse for 
having their conduct in Central Asia re- 
ported upon by aclever American. So long 
as they reserve that part of the world as 
sacred for military officialdom, they have 
no reason to complain even if they should be 
misrepresented. 

If Mr. Schuyler, previous to his journey, 
had paid a visit to India, he would have seen 
that some weaknesses which he points out 
in Russian rule in Central Asia belong not 
so much to Russian character as to human 
nature, and especially to official and military 
nature. We have noticed something in 
Simla very like this in Tashkent:. ‘‘ Should 
the Governor-General be seen shaking a 
person warmly by the hand, or conversing 
with him for five or ten minutes, the man 
so honoured immediately becomes a figure 
in society.” After all, this does not count 
for much. The quidnuncs are always on 
the look out for a new celebrity, and if a 
Governor-General acts wisely he will spend 
ten minutes, or ten hours, in talking where 
talking justifies itself. , 

It is more important to notice that com- 
mon human nature leads to one of the most 
natural as well as one of the most dangerous 
of our mistakes in India, though in India it 
attaches itself not so much to individuals as 
to the Government in general. In almost 
every district there is some shrewd native 
who has learned to speak Russian, who has 
succeeded in ingratiating himself with the 
officials, and wses them for the purpose of 
oppressing the natives, and making the fortunes 
of individuals. It is interesting to notice 
that the Russians, with all their military 
aristocracy, have fallen into this snare. A 
good deal of this sort of thing goes on in 
India; but it is no doubt worse in Central 
Asia, owing to the impecuniosity of the 
Russian officers and their relations to the 
people. 

Mr. Schuyler’s observations on the position 
of the Russians in regard to India,and to Asia 
in general, will be read with interest, but 
they do not add very much to our knowledge 
of that subject, for it is not altogether news 
that Russian policy in Central Asia has 
been perhaps more confused, contradic- 
tory, and hand-to-mouth than even that 
of England in India. Most sensible people, 
too, will not require much persuasion to 
lead them to admit that the Russian advance 
in Central Asia has not been a thing planned, 
or even desired, at St. Petersburg, but has 
been forced upon the Czar piecemeal by the 
ambition of Russian ofiicers and the difficultyof 
maintaining peace with warlike semi-savage 
tribes. But this does not render the Rus- 
sian position there a less threatening one. 
Moreover, there is a distinct danger in the 
fact that the Central Asiatic provinces do 
not pay, and cause a large yearly deficit. 
Mr. Schuyler suggests that the best way of 
meeting this would be to colonise Central 
Asia with the thrifty Chinese, but such an 





expedient is not likely to be approved of in 
Russia. The occupation of these non- 
revenue-paying provinces is exceedingly 
likely to lead the Russians on to the reve- 
nue-paying provinces beyond—that is to say, 
to India or to China, but in all probability 
to China. Anprew WILSON. 








A Popular History of France, from the earliest 
Period to the Death of Louis XIV. By 
Elizabeth Sewell. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1876.) 


THE time is not yet very long past when a 
historical work, especially an elementary 
and popular work, was scarcely anything 
but an endless series of names, dates, and 
facts arranged in regular succession, in 
which the actions of kings and princes, and 
battles lost or gained, played the principal 
part. Now, however, our conception is 
changed. We ask of the historian, not to 
load our memory with facts and dates, but 
to recall the dead past to life, to give usa 
vivid, animated, and truthful picture of the 
times that are no more. We require him 
to make us live the life of our forefathers ; 
to initiate us into their ideas, their beliefs, 
their passions; to disclose to us all the 
motives, good or evil, on which they acted ; 
to reveal to us their virtues and vices, their 
joys and sorrows. We require him to 
depict the condition of the poor and lowly, 
of the people, of the masses, as well as that 
of kings, princes, and the great; and we 
thus say of the historian, what used to be 
said only of the poet, that he must be a 
painter. 

Even in the case, not of a long and de- 
tailed history, as complete as it can be made, 
but of a summary, an elementary book, the 
object of which is to narrate briefly in one 
short volume the history of a whole people, 
we require the author not to confine himself 
to a simple record of dry and lifeless facts, 
but to present to us a picture addressing the 
imagination as much as the memory, and 
enabling us to understand what were at 
various periods the manners, the intellectual 
condition, the character, the tendencies of 
the nation which is the subject of his 
work. 

Such then is the end which the author of 
this Popular History of France has kept in 
view, and this end she seems to us to have 
attained. Drawing her inspiration from 
Michelet, from Duruy, from Bonnechose,* 
and other authories, she has composed an 
attractive story, which, while easy reading, 
is fully adequate to instruct the readers for 
whom it is intended, and to prepare for more 
complete studies those who wish fora minute 
acquaintance with a special period of French 





* The author has fallen into a slight mistake in 
her preface (p. vi.). She attributes a History of 
France which sho has consulted to the Cardinal de 
Bonnechose. We believe that she is in error, and 
that this History is not by the Cardinal, who, to the 
best of our knowledge, wrote nothing on the subject. 
But an elder brother of the Cardinal, M. Emile de 
Bonnechose, now deceased, left an elementary History 
of France which is very widely circulated. M. E.de 
Bonnechose was a highly distinguished writer, but 
instead of being a Cardinal he belonged to the Pro- 
testant Church, and his numerous writings (/es Ré- 
Jformateurs avant la Réforme, I’ Histoire de France, 
&e., &e.) bear the stamp of the religious and liberal 
spirit of Protostantism. 





history. Eight maps of the country at 
various dates, genealogical tables of the 
various Houses which have reigned in France, 
and a very complete alphabetical index,which 
greatly facilitates the student’s researches, 
combine to make the book a very convenient 
manual, which will doubtless have the 
success it deserves. 

The composition of such a book needs much 
art, and also really scientific knowledge ; 
the author possesses both qualifications, 
and has acquainted herself with the most 
recent works. For instance, her account of 
the St. Bartholomew appears to us very 
accurate. It is well known to what long con- 
troversies the dark events of that night of 
blood have given rise. At the present day 
the responsibility seems to be justly divided 
between the guilty parties, and the memory 
of Charles IX. is cleared to some extent at 
the expense of that of his mother and the 
Guises. Of this the author seems to have a 
very distinct perception. 

A book like hers has to contend with 
many kinds of difficulties. Intended for all 
classes of readers, young girls included, the 
author is forced to pass lightly over many 
facts, which, shameful and ignoble as they 
may be, have often exercised a great in- 
fluence over the destinies of a people. Louis 
XIV. cannot be understood without La 
Valliére, Montespan, and Maintenon; but 
this side of his history is too perilous ground 
to allow the author to give it as much pro- 
minence as historical reality would demand. 
There is here no ground for complaint or 
astonishment ; but we are inclined to find 
fault with our author for a too constant in- 
clination to take a lenient view. She does 
not seem to us sufficiently severe towards 
Henry III., one of the most infamous 
princes known to history. Nor does she 
blame as severely as it deserves the abjur- 
ation of Henry IV. ; certainly she brings out 
the fatal consequences which that act of 
hypocrisy brought in its train, from the 
moral and religious point of view : but there 
is yet more to be said. The abjuration of 
the Béarnais was the most useless of trea- 
sons; it did not hasten by a single day the 
submission of his enemies; had he remained 
a Huguenot he would have reigned all the 
same, and his reign would perhaps have 
founded a more durable state of things. On 
this point we cannot agree with Miss Sewell, 
who seems to believe that but for his ab- 
juration Henry IV. would have remained 
Henri de Béarn; but clearly this is one of 
those problems which will always remain 
open to discussion. On the other hand, the 
judgment passed by the author on Louis 
XIV. appears to us to be just and perfectly 
well founded. 

The narrative ends with the death of the 
“Grand Roi.” The author in her preface 
promises to continue it to our own days if 
her volume meets with a favourable recep- 
tion from the public. Its reception has been 
favourable ; and we sincerely trust that the 
promise may be kept. 

ETIenNE CoQueREL. 








M. Lemerre will very shortly issue in 
luxurious form a little collection of poems by ™- 
Francois Coppée—about three hundred lines 
in all. 
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The Complete Poems of Sir John Davies. 
Edited, with Memorial Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. 
Two Vols. (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1876.) 


Str Jonn Davies has always been a favourite 
with poets, but his works are little known 
except by repute to the ordinary readers of 
poetry. Mr. Grosart is therefore to be con- 
gratulated upon the publication of his 
elegant edition, and we trust that the circle 
of readers of this true poet will be greatly 
enlarged thereby. 

Mr. Grosart is so thorough an admirer of 
his author that none of the praise that has 
been lavished upon the fine poem Nosce 
Teipsum is strong enough for him. He will 
allow of no reservations, and Hallam’s 
criticism is treated as inadequate, and Dr. 
George Macdonald’s remarks as superficial. 
In all this Mr. Grosart seems to have been 
misled by his own high appreciation of the 
poem into a misapprehension of the public 
taste. Sir John Davies’s position as an 
author has long ago been settled, and, 
although this edition will gain him new 
readers, we cannot agree “that he has not 
yet gathered half his destined renown.” 
At all events until the day arrives when this 
prophecy is fulfilled the wording of the dedi- 
cation to Mr. Gladstone will appear highly 
inappropriate. Mr. Grosart writes that “in 
common with all Great Britain and Europe 
and America,” herecognises in the ex-premier 
the equal of Sir John Davies “in nearly every 
department wherein the elder distinguished 
himself.” In other words, many nations 
recognise ‘‘ England’s foremost living name”’ 
as the equal of a man of whom most of 
them never heard, and who, in spite of his 
greatness, was certainly not “the foremost 
name” of his own age. Some excuse for 
Mr. Grosart’s unmeasured praise of his 
author may be found in the uncompromising 
industry which induced him to “read and 
re-read every page, sentence, and word” of 
the work by Nemesius on the Nature of Man, 
and Wither’s dreary translation of the same, 
in order to refute the charge made by 
Alexander Dalrymple, “the great hydro- 
grapher,” that Nosce Teipsum was chiefly 
drawn from a forgotten author. 

Our poet must not be confused with 
several other authors who bore the same 
Christian- and sur-names, three of whom also 
seem to have worn the knightly title. Our 
John Davies, whose name has been spelt at 
least seven different ways, was born at his 
father’s house of Chisgrove, Wilts, appa- 
rently in 1569, as on April 16 of that year 
he was baptised in the parish church of 
Tisbury. He was entered on the books of 
the Middle Temple in 1587, and took his 
degree of B.A. in 1590. In 1593 his poem 
Orchestra was licensed to John Harrison, 
and in 1595 he was called to the bar. At 
this period he seems to have lived a ruffling, 
roaring life, and in 1598 he was disbarred 
and expelled from the Middle Temple for 
an aggravated assault upon Richard Martin, 
who two years previously had been his 
“owne-selves better halfe.’” After this 
sudden annihilation of his prospects, 
he retired to Oxford, turned sober and wrote 
Nosce Teipsum. He soon afterwards 








obtained the favour of Elizabeth, made his 
mark in the world, and in 1601 was re- 
instated in his position at the bar by a 
parliament of the Middle Temple. On the 
accession of James I. his great work in 
Ireland was commenced. In November, 
1603, he was appointed Solicitor-General for 
Ireland, and in the following month was 
knighted. Three years afterwards he was 
promoted to the Attorney-Generalship, and 
in 1612 was chosen Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons. In 1619 he finally left 
Ireland, having achieved all that he set him- 
self to perform. During this period he 
published those valuable works on Irish 
affairs which have been so highly praised by 
all competent judges. He died in 1626. 
Davies had friends among the most eminent 
of his contemporaries. Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere was one of these, Bacon was 
another; but the one with whom he was on 
the most intimate terms was the learned Sir 
Robert Cotton, called by him in his letters 
“sweet Robin.” He was not so fortunate 
in his wife, who gave him and the Govern- 
ment much trouble by her claims to prophetic 
powers. She was Eleanor, fifth daughter of 
George Audley, Earl of Castlehaven, and in 
the fulsome Latin inscription to her memory 
which was set up in the Church of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields she was said to have 
been meek, humble, affable, and learned, and 
to have possessed a man’s spirit in a woman’s 
body. She was a great believer in the virtues 
of anagrams, and made a special point of the 
fact that she could resolve her name, Eleanor 
Audeley, into Reveale O Daniel. On one 
occasion she showed her husband his doom 
written in his name—John Daves—Jove’s 
hand—and then told him that he would die 
within three days. She constantly warned 
men of their approaching death, and gave so 
much trouble generally that she was brought 
before the Court of, High Commission. 
Here she flaunted the motto of Reveale O 
Daniel in the faces of her accusers, until 
the Dean of Arches settled her claims by 
turning her arms against herself, and hand- 
ing her a purer anagram than her own— 


“ Dame Eleanor Davies : 
Never soe mad a ladie.” 


We have already alluded to Sir John Da- 
vies’s chief work: the next in importance 
is his Orchestra: or, a Poeme on Dauncing. 
Mr. Grosart does not notice Ben Jonson’s 
references to this in his conversations with 
Drummond of Hawthornden. On two se- 
parate occasions Ben censured the opening 
lines; once he said that “he scorned such 
verses as could be transponed ”’ : 
“Wher is the man that never yett did hear 
Of fair Penelope, Ulisses Queene? 
Of fair Penelope, Ulisses Queene, 
Wher is the man that never yett did hear ?” 
At another time he related an anecdote in 
illustration of his view. “A gentleman 
reading a poem that began— 
‘“«*Wher is the man that never yet did hear 
Of fair Penelope, Ulysses Queene ?’ 
calling his cook, asked if he had ever heard 
of her? Who answering, No, demonstrated 
to him— 
“ «To, ther the man that never yet did hear 
Of fair Penelope, Ulysses’ Queene!’” 
This is, of course, highly hypercritical, and 
there must have been some reason why Ben 





Jonson was blind to the merits of this 
elegant poem. Is it not to be found in the 
fact that Richard Martin, who was basti- 
nadoed by Davies, was Jonson’s staunch 
friend? In the “Orchestra” Davies at- 
tempts to prove that dancing “with the 
world in point of time began,” and he 
brings many elegant fancies to bear upon 
his argument. The beautiful description of 
the sea that “with his arms the timorous 
earth embrace” is a stock quotation, but 
the following stanza isnot so well known :— 
* For when you breath, the ayre in order moves, 

Now in, now out, in time and measure trew ; 

And when you speake, so well she dauncing loves, 

That doubling oft, and oft redoubling new, 

With thousand formes she doth her selfe endew, 

For all the words that from our lips repaire 
Are nought but tricks and turnings of the ayre.” 

Besides “* Nosce Teipsum ” and “ Orchestra”’ 
the first volume also contains twenty-six 
“Hymns to Astraea,” all acrostics on the 
words ‘Elizabetha Regina,” in which 
Davies very cleverly manages to appear 
unconstrained; but to some readers the 
contents of the second volume will be the 
most interesting. Here are those epigrams 
which have been so largely used by critics 
in illustration of the Elizabethan literature. 
They were laid under contribution by Malone 
in his edition of Shakspere, and by Gifford 
in his edition of Ben Jonson. They made 
Davies’s name popularly known, and ob- 
tained for him the epithet of the ‘“‘ English 
Martial.’”’ J. Ashmore, as an old translator 
of Horace, wrote the following upon Davies 


-and his works :— 


- oy lived and saw those heaven-breathed 
ines 

Where thou the essence of soule confines ; 

Or merry Martiale read thy epigrammes, 

Where sportingly these looser times thou blames : 
Though both excel, yet (in their severall wayes) 
They both ore-come, would yeeld to thee the 

Prise.” 

These epigrams contain vivid pictures of 
the habits of the time; although it must be 
said that they do not do much credit to the 
morals of the actors. Davies seems to have 
been much taken with the newly-intro- 
duced term “ gull,” which he defines in one 
line :—- 

‘** A gull is he which seemes, and is not wise.” 


Besides an epigram on the subject he wrote 
nine “gulling” sonnets. The rural situa- 
tion of some of the old theatres is shown 
by the expression— 

“ He rides into the fields playes to behold,” 
and the habits of the frequenters when 
there by the line— 


“Te that dares take tobacco on the stage.” 


The hours of the man about town are 
clearly set down in the epigram on F'uscus :— 
“ Fuscus is free, and hath the world at will ; 

Yet in the course of life that he doth lead, 

He’s like a horse which, turning round a mill, 

Doth always in the self-same circle tread : 


First he doth rise at ten, and at eleven 
He goes to Gyls, where he doth eate till one; 


Then sees a play till sixe, and sups at seven, 

And after supper straight to bed is gone; 

And there till ten next day he doth remaine, 

And then he dines and sees a comedy ; 

And then he suppes and goes to bed againe: 

Thus round he runs without variety.” 

In epigram No. 6, among the chief London 
sights “the elephant” is mentioned ; upon 
this Mr. Grosart makes the note:—“It is 
curious to find ‘the’ Elephant. ... But 
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query is it the famous inn named by Shake- 
speare, ‘1 could not find him at the Ele- 
phant’ (Twelfth Night, iv.3)?’’ If, however, 
he had looked on to No. 30 he would hardly 
have hazarded this conjecture, for there it 
is shown that “ the elephant ’’ was exhibited 
like Bankes’s still more famous horse. 
Dacus is said to have written speeches for 
the showmen :— 

“ The man that keeps the Elephant hath one 
Wherein he tells the wonders of the beast.” 
Bishop Hall also alludes to this sight 
(Sutires, Book iv., Sat. 2). The enter- 
tainment of Queen Elizabeth at Harefield 
by the Countess of Derby is an interesting 
reminiscence of a place glorified by Milton’s 
footsteps, and till lately supposed to be 
also associated with Shakspere. Mr. Gro- 
sart has, however, not been very clear in 
his mode of editing it, for in his note he 
says: “the entertainment has the additional 
interest of having been that wherein the 
‘Lottery’ was introduced.” On turning, 
however, to p. 87 we read that this Lottery 
was presented to the Queen in the year 
1602, at York House, the residenceof Thomas 
Egerton, Lord Keeper, and, on going still 
further back to the “ Memorial Introduction,” 
we find that Nichols is wrong in assign- 
ing the Lottery to York House instead of 

Harefield. 

Mr. Grosart has added to this edition a 
considerable number of hitherto unpublished 
poems from a MS. in the possession of Mr. 
David Laing, among which is a metaphrase 
of some of the Psalms. 

Tn despite of certain shortcomings, which 
have been noticed above, this book will be a 
welcome addition to the literary man’s book- 
shelves, and we ought perhaps to excuse a 
certain amount of overpraise of one who was 
described by so sober a writer as Lord 
Stowell as “a man of various and extra- 
ordinary talents; a poet, a lawyer, and a 
statesman; and highly distinguished in 
every one of these characters.” 

Henry B. Wueartey. 








The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha. 
From the Chinese Sanscrit. By Samuel 
Beal. (London: Triibner & Co., 1875.) 

Tue book of which we have here a transla- 

tion is one of the most interesting in the 

whole range of the Buddhist library. It is 

a record of Buddha’s life, with a full sup- 

ply added of the marvellous legends which 

grew up during the first few centuries after 
his death. ‘To acquire an understanding of 
northern Buddhism it is more important to 
have a book with the legends than without 
them, because we can here trace the steps 
by which Buddha came to be worshipped as 

a being higher than the gods themselves and 

better able to help mankind. 

We shall feel very thankful indeed to 
know the exact truth about what Shakya- 
muni was as a man; and we owe much 
already to Burnonf, and the investigators 
who have followed in his track, for their 
descriptions of the historical Buddha. Here 
we have rather the legendary Buddha, and 
it is a picture worth a careful study. 

The secret of Buddha’s immense popu- 
larity must be sought more in his moral 
qualities than in his metaphysical belief. It 





was his intense sympathy with suffering 
that won to him the hearts of the millions of 
northern India; and it was contempt for 
the world’s pleasures that secured their ad- 
miration. Had the Brahmins who were his 
contemporaries been as self-sacrificing as 
Buddha was, and had as compassionate a 
heart, they would not have lost the spiritual 
control of India for a thousand years. His 
great eminence in these two qualities made 
his followers willing to accept his meta- 
physics with all their direful consequences. 

To travellers in a Buddhist country like 
China or Tartary it seems at first view im- 
possible to believe that this religion is 
atheistic. Very many persons who visit 
such countries never come to see how the 
perfectly true statement that Buddhism is an 
atheistic religion is to be reconciled with the 
patent fact that the Buddhist believer adores 
images without number. This anomaly is 
explained in the volume translated by Mr. 
Beal. 

Shakyamuni holds a discourse with Alara 
on the question whether one supreme God 
alone deserves worship, and argues that the 
Great Brahma cannot be supreme because at 
the time of the next great catastrophe, when 
heaven and earth will be destroyed, he in 
whom Alira believed as the Creator will be 
destroyed also. 

Buddha believed in an impersonal fate, 
which determines the life and death of gods 
and men, and this made him necessarily an 
atheist. He also denied, when discoursing 
with Alara, that there could be a supreme 
Creator, because (Ishwara) that Creator would 
have made the world free from misery, from 
change, and from a division of power among 
various divinities. All things would have 
been good. Evil would have been impossible. 
There would have been no belief among the 
people in Brahma as distinct from Ishwara. 
Religious belief and every other good thing 
would have been perfect and invariable. 

When Alara hinted that if the world owed 
its existence to a law of necessity, at any 
rate a Creator must have originated that 
law, Buddha declined to continue the discus- 
sion, on the ground that he spoke as a man 
who participates in the great mass of exist- 
ing evil, and seeks only a physician to give 
him health. 

The Buddhist mind is keenly alive to the 
existence of evil, and regards the origin of 
the world as a matter of unprofitable dis- 
cussion. Buddha thought he discovered the 
cure for all misery, and his followers believed 
him. They adopted his view that the gods 
are finite in power and in the period of their 
existence, and so they all became atheists 
also. But they immediately proceeded to 
put Buddha in the place of the dethroned 
gods, and, true to the Hindoo instinct, as 
they had been polytheists before, they be- 
came polytheists again. Every Buddhist 
saint, real or imaginary, became to them a 
god, and deserved an image because they 
had each helped, or desired to help, others 
to escape from misery. 

Buddhism was the product of an age 
when critical discussion on knotty points 
was quite the fashion in India. We cannot 
wonder, then, that the popular belief in 
Brahma and Ishwara (later called Shiva) 
received a rude shock. But metaphysical 





opinion cannot become shared in by the 
people. The only possible result, therefore, 
was a new polytheism. 

The translator has omitted the legend of 
the origin of Buddhist images. I have read 
it in a work called Fo tsoo pen ke, in which 
the part referring to Buddha covers much 
the same ground as the Fo pen hing tsi king, 
which he has here given us so seasonably in 
English dress. He has also omitted the last 
scenes in Buddha’s life. Either he has not 
felt the want of these from the circumstance 
that he was bent on rendering “ the stories 
which throw light on contemporaneous 
architectural works of India,” or they, are 
not found in the book at all. The plan of 
abridgment is much to be approved, for 
Buddhist books carry to an intolerable excess 
the habit of repetition and turgid exaggera- 


tion. The translator was wise in resolving 
to curtail. But the close of Buddha’s life 


is particularly important, because it shows 
what the Nirvana really was. The death of this 
greatest of all the Hindoos is regarded and 
spoken of by every Buddhist as the entrance 
into the Nirvana. What the Nirvana was 
has been much disputed. There is one 
historical instance in which it has been seen 
to take place. The manner in which the 
early followers of Buddha chose to describe 
the death of their master needs special study 
for the illustration of this subject. Other 
men when they died were still within the 
circle of transmigration. Not so Shakyamuni. 
In him death was an example of the attain- 
ment of perfection which to every one else 
has been in this life unattainable. But 
Buddha being from the moment of his 
death more than ever the object of venera- 
tion to his followers, and clothed by them 
with all divine attributes, it seems impos- 
sible, in accordance with the views of the 
Northern Buddhists, to regard the Nirvana 
as the extinction of existence. It is to 
them rather the attainment of a very pure 
and exalted immortality coming as near as 
possible to absorption into the Absolute. — 

There are some other very interesting 
points on which information may be derived 
from this book. What usages already exist- 
ing in India did Buddhism retain? How 
was Buddha the child of his age, and not 
purely original ? 

The Kashiya was an old hermit robe 
worn by ascetics who lived in the mountains 
and forests, and it was on that account 
adopted by Buddha and his followers. 

The cutting off his hair-locks and the 
clean shaving of the remainder seems in 
the book to be a thought of Buddha’s own, 
but may also have been imitated. These 
customs have been ever since retained by the 
monks in all Buddhist countries. 

The gold-coloured body of Buddha lead- 
ing to the practice of gilding clay images, 
originated, as here shown, in the old Hindoo 
idea of the beauty of such a colour in the 
body. 

Sheep were slain in sacrifice in Buddha’s 
time by the worshippers of the Indian gods. 
Buddha opposed this custom on the ground 
that, if a man in slaying an animal to pro- 
pitiate the gods does well, he will in slaying 
a child, a relative, or a dear friend, for +he 
same purpose do better. He succeeded in 
checking animal sacrifice, and in spreading 
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widely the belief that to save animal life is 
meritorious. Other believers in transmigra- 
tion may have aided in the extension of 
vegetarianism in food and pity for all forms 
of animal life, but the Buddhists were the 
chief instruments. Yet Buddhism showed 
itself capable of adapting itself to climate 
when in Tibet, at the foundation of Lamaism 
in the fifteenth century, animal food was 
allowed to the priests, and has ever since 
been retained there and in Mongolia. 

The legends that embody the first worship 
of the clothes and rice bowl of Shakyamuni 
are very curious. A Deva disguised as a 
hunter exchanged an old tattered hermit’s 
robe for Shakyamuni’s Kasika garment, 
worth one hundred thousand lakhs of gold 
pieces. When he had received it from the 
new muni he assumed his original god-like 
form and flew away with it to the heaven of 
Brahma, in order that Brahma might pay it 
religious worship. 

Delicious food was once offered to Shaky- 
amuni, when weary, by Sujata, daughter of 
a village lord, upon a golden dish. She 
urged him to keep the golden dish, but when 
he had concluded his meal he threw it into 
a river. The river dragon seized it, and 
was carrying it to his palace, when the 
great god Indra, assuming the form of a 
Garuda, snatched it from his hand and flew 
with it to the heaven of the thirty-three 
gods, his own imperial abode, where it is 
still, says the legend, an object of worship. 

This remarkable depreciation of the 
mightiest Hindoo gods noticeable in the re- 
presentation of them as serving Buddha as 
worshippers, shows most clearly at once the 
nature of the Hindoo atheism of the time, 
and the impossibility of preventing a new 
polytheistic development suited to all the 
common class of minds under the influence 
of Buddhism. The degraded character of 
the new polytheism, which elevated into 
gods Buddha and all Buddhist saints, is 
manifest in the adoration paid to vessels, 
clothes, and especially the Sharira, over 
which the towers called Stupas and pagodas 
were erected. 

Buddha is described by the legend-makers 
as pleased with the worship of his discarded 
garment, but he can scarcely be viewed as 
the originator of relic-worship in India, for 
contemporary Rishis are in this book de- 
scribed as the objects of extraordinary vene- 
ration on the part of the people; and after 
his death the garment of any holy man 
would be worshipped. 

_ Monasticism was Buddha’s creation, and 
it was intended by him equally as a refuge 
from worldliness and a preaching institute 
(p. 287). Here lies a prime element of his 
wonderful success. The support of man in 
India costs little and the soil is very pro- 
ductive. A grant of land to a monastery 
would ensure the sustenance of a larger 
number of preaching monks than in most 
other parts of the world. Just at that time 
the art of writing began to prevail and the 
new monasteries became identified with 
education. The success of the new religion 
was aided not so much probably by the 
patronage of Buddhist kings, though that 
was a powerful help to it for many centuries, 
as by the monastic system, so long as the 
zeal of the monks in teaching and in acts 


of self-denial attracted to the new religion 
everywhere the favour of the people. 

By a wise process of abridgment the trans- 
lator has reduced within a space of not 
more than a third of our English Bible one 
of the Lives of Buddha written probably 
about the time of Christ. Some Buddhist 
works extend to six times the space of our 
Bible. The reader may judge how grateful 
he should feel to the translator in this case. 

In his Introduction Mr. Beal criticises those 
writers who tell us that Buddhism teaches 
the non-existence of the soul after death, 
annihilation and atheism. Of the two latter 
I have spoken ; of the former it is a curious 
confirmation of Mr. Beal’s opinion that the 
controversy between Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism in China hinged for some cen- 
turies on this pivot. The Buddhists de- 
fended the future existence of the soul and 
the Confucianists denied it. 

JosepH EpKIns. 








Geschichte Toscana’s seit dem Ende des Flo- 
ventinischen Freistaates. Von A. von 
Reumont. Erster Theil: Die Medici, 
1530-1737. (Gotha: Perthes, 1876.) 


Ir is to be regretted that the form of the 
present work has prevented Herr von Reu- 
mont from carrying on his History of Flo- 
rence in a continuous way from the point 
where he left it in his Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
His work is one of the series Geschichte der 
Europiiischen Staaten, originally edited by 
Heeren and Ukert. It is, consequently, a 
History of Tuscany and not of the Medici 
family. There is a gap in Herr von Reu- 
mont’s writings which the accident of form, 
and not any want of interest or knowledge 
in the writer, has prevented him from filling 
up. The period from the death of Lorenzo 
in 1492 to the rule of Alessandro de’ Medici 
in 1532 is only briefly touched upon. Yet 
these years were years of momentous im- 
portance for Florence and for the Medici. 
We hope that Herr von Reumont will at 
some future period return to them, and so 
make his sketch complete. 

The book before us is an important con- 
tribution to Italian history of a period which 
is often overlooked. Historians of Florence 
are apt to stop with the fall of the Floren- 
tine Republic, and bring their work to an 
end with eloquent reflections on the bless- 
ings of liberty in general. Yet neither the 
importance nor the interest of Florentine 
history ceases at that period. The sixteenth 
century was destructive to the political 
system of Italy. It brought in foreign 
domination, which checked the free develop- 
ment of the individual spirit, destroyed 
political life, and burdened the people with 
ruinous taxation. Still, it is important to 
notice that Florence suffered less than did 
any other part of Italy. It was no longer a 
free State, as it had been in the days before 
the domination of the Medici: nor had it 
the forms of its old freedom, as it had under 
the rule of Cosimo the Elder and Lorenzo, 
in the fifteenth century. But it was not 
oppressed by any foreign conqueror. It 
was governed by the Medici as it had been 
before, though the predominant influence of 
a powerful citizen had passed into the rule 





of aprince. In fact, Florence in the six- 








teenth and seventeenth centuries had as 
much independence and freedom as Milan 
had enjoyed under the Visconti, or Verona 
under the Delle Scale in the fourteenth 
century. While foreign domination pre- 
vailed elsewhere in Italy, Florence still re- 
tained, under princes of its old ruling family, 
much that was distinctive of its former self. 

In bringing forward this fact Herr von 
Reumont has done good service to Italian 
history generally. He has helped to define 
its general outlines more clearly. He has 
especially thrown light upon the meaning of 
the relations of the earlier Medici to the 
Florentine State. Sprung from the people, and 
deriving their power from popular sympathy, 
they owed their position in the State to the 
fact that they were the ablest and most 
powerful exponents of the popular will. They 
ruled over Florence because Florence recog- 
nised in them fit representatives of herself. 
Under their rule Florence enjoyed a con- 
sideration in Europe far beyond what she 
could reasonably claim. 

The Medici gained their position partly by 
their merits, partly by their mastery of 
political intrigue and statecraft. Friends or 
foes may emphasise either of these qualities 
at will. It is the great merit of Herr von 
Reumont that he sets both sides of their 
domination clearly before his readers. In his 
pages for the first time the Medici are im- 
partially pourtrayed. Their relations to the 
entire system of Florentine politics and 
society are carefully marked out. They are 
not encircled with a halo because they were 
munificent patrons of art and letters, nor are 
they dismissed with angry denunciations 
because they were the subverters of liberty. 
Without any « priori conceptions, Herr von 
Renmont shows us what the Medici did at 
Florence, and leaves us to draw our own con- 
clusions. 

The Medici were the only dynasty in 
Italy which gained its position by civil and 
not by military means. Their dominion 
was not founded upon force: nor did 
the presence of a bodyguard of soldiers 
secure them in their power. ‘Their rule 
rested at the bottom on popular consent. 
Their measures, good and bad alike, were 
the expression of the feeling of Florence. 
The aspirations of Florence became so clearly 
and definitely embodied in Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, that a traditional policy was formed 
for the Medici family, which ultimately led 
to their restoration. The religious enthu- 
siasm kindled by Savonarola, the restoration 
of old Florentine feeling by Soderini, were 
not strong enough to overcome the concep- 
tion of Florence which Lorenzo had ex- 
pressed and defined. This conception was 
strong enough to outlive even the dangers 
and difficulties into which Italy was plunged 
in the sixteenth century. If Florence had 
maintained the appearance of a Republic, it 
would probably have fallen a prey to a 
foreign conqueror. Florence, under a prince 
of the house of the Medici, realised in many 
points its old ambition. It became the 
undisputed ruler of Tuscany; it held an 
independent, and often an important, posi- 
tion in the politics of Europe; it was still 
the centre of the art and literature of Italy. 

Under the later Medici, Florence reape:' 
the fruits of her past efforts; she received 
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both the good and the bad which she had 
sown. The Medici were, in fact, a great 
link of continuity in the history of Italy. 
They preserved much of the old sentiment, 
because they alone were strong enough to 
hold out against the overwhelming pressure 
of foreign influences. Florence suffered 
much in the evil days of Italy ; but it re- 
tained more of the old Italian spirit than did 
any other of the famous cities of Italy’s past 
days. It had, at least, trained up a ruling 
family under whose sway it could still retain 
in some degree the marks of its individual 
character. 

The interest of Florentine history goes on 
increasing up to the time of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici; from that period it gradually de- 
clines. Hence Herr von Reumont has 
undertaken rather a thankless task in the 
work before us. Page after page his sub- 
ject becomes less important and less inter- 
esting. Perhaps in the case of a writer 
like Herr von Reumont we regret this fact 
less than we would do in one who aimed at 
greater picturesqueness of style. Herr von 
Reumont is careful, accurate, and trust- 
worthy rather than pictorial or brilliant. 
He does not seize on the dramatic side of 
things, nor does he excel in bringing cha- 
racters before us in all their force and 
intensity. He can amass details and give us 
sound results of his judgment and of his 
criticism. He is animated by no desire 
except that of discovering the truth, and 
showing the full importance of the events 
which he is narrating. But he cannot com- 
bine the separate traits of a man’s character 
so as to make him live and move before us, 
nor can he combine the facts of a people’s 
history so as to make his pages animate with 
the impulse of the times he is treating of. 

The character in whom Herr von Reumont 
fecls the greatest interest is Cosimo I., a 
man worthy of study in every respect. 
After the siege of Florence in 1532 the party 
of the Pope and of the Medici were snu- 
preme within the city. A committee was 
appointed by the assembly of the people to 
reform the constitution. The old institutions 
were swept away by a new scheme. The 
siqnoria, the gonfaloniere, the balia were all 
done away. An hereditary duke of Florence 
was put in their place, and the shadows of 
the old councils were retained in a harmless 
fashion. Alessandro de’ Medici was the first 
duke ; but he had neither the prudence nor 
the vigour to establish and define the new 
form of government. After five years of his 
rule the old Florentine spirit found an un- 
expected champion in Lorenzino de’ Medici, 
who, in the name of liberty, treacherously 
stabbed his cousin, with whom he lived on 
terms of intimacy, and then fled without 
endeavouring to carry out any plan for the 
future (1537). In much uncertainty the 
Council met together. No voice was raised 
for the restoration of the Republic of Flo- 
rence. Various members of the Medici 
family were discussed, but on the proposal 
of Guicciardini, Cosimo, a youth of seven- 
teen years of age, was elected. 

The change of government in Florence 
gave hope to the numerous exiles scattered 
throughout Italy. A plan was formed for 
attacking the city and again establishing the 
old form of government. The young Cosimo 


{vund himself immediately in danger. The 
exiles were, however, defeated in their at- 
tempt, and their defeat at Montemurlo was 
a great epoch in Florentine history. It 
formed once for all the character of Cosimo ; 
it both showed him the end to be attained and 
gave him the means of attaining it. The 
chief men of the Republican faction were 
prisoners in his hands: by getting rid of 
them his position in Florence would be 
made independent. The clear-sighted boy 
understood this at once. Calmly, quietly, 
but with deep tenacity of purpose, he set 
about the destruction of all who had opposed 
him. One by one they were put to death. 
Different charges were brought against them, 
but not one escaped. 

Moreover, Cosimo made his position strong 
not only by the destruction of his enemies, 
but by the removal of his too-powerful 
friends. The old Florentine party was 
slowly but gradually annihilated. The men 
who had hoped to rule in Cosimo’s name 
were put to one side. Guicciardini spent 
the end of his days in retirement, without 
any voice in public affairs. Cosimo made 
himself independent and took the control of 
all business into his own hands. He raised 
up a body of officials dependent only on 
himself. The Florentine people were re- 
duced to the position of subjects under the 
rule of a master. The history of Florence 
lost from henceforth its richness of colour- 
ing, as the people lost their many-sided 
activity of thought and action. 

Cosimo lived long enough to bring about 
this great change. He was a born ruler, 
and to great natural gifts of intellect he 
added untiring diligence in State affairs. No- 
thing escaped his observation, and he knew 
how to use every opportunity. His object 
was to establish in Florence a monarchical 
government, and at the same time to make 
use of the condition of foreign affairs so as 
to assert the independence of Tuscany and 
convert Florence into the capital of a con- 
siderable State. At these ends he laboured 
unceasingly, and with success. Macchiavelli’s 
ideal of an Italian Prince was more nearly 
realised in Cosimo than in anyone else. In 
political wisdom and statecraft Cosimo was 
all that Macchiavelli could have wished. 
Unfortunately, the stranger had laid such 
firm hold upon Italy that Cosimo could not 
aspire to the end which Macchiavelli had 
proposed. He could not hope to unite all 
Italy under his sway; but he succeeded in 
forming Tuscany into an independent and 
powerful State. 

The history of Cosimo’s rule is the most 
important and most valuable part of Herr 
von Reumont’s work. Here for the first 
time his character and policy are clearly and 
dispassionately traced. We see in Cosimoa 
natural and worthy result of the age which 
had gone before. We see the policy of the 
Medici and the ambition of the Florentine 
people worked out to their natural conclu- 
sion in the altered state of Italy. 

We have not space to follow Herr von 
Reumont through his history of Tuscany 
under the later Medici. It is written with 
the most thorough carefulness and with 
great breadth of view. The character of its 
rulers and the place of Tuscany in European 





politics are not sketched with greater care 





than are the conditions of life and society, 
the improvements in agriculture and the 
fertility of the country, and the state of art 
and literature. Herr von Reumont has 
given us for the first time a philosophic 
estimate and an adequate account of 
Tuscany in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. M. CreicHTon. 








The Teacher’s Handbook of the Bible: a Sylla- 
bus of Bible Readings and connecting Epi- 
tomes, with Comments. For Use in Schools 
and Families. By Joseph Pulliblank, 
M.A. (London: Longmans & Co., 1876.) 


Nor long ago, Lord Northbrook, when de- 
scribing the gradual overthrow of the an- 
cient religious systems in India by the solvent 
agencies of European civilisation and Chris- 
tianity, predicted that out of the approach- 
ing chaos of religious thought there would 
at length emerge a purer and simpler Chris- 
tinanity than that taught by any of our 
existing Churches. To those who in our 
own country are watching the signs of the 
times a similar thought suggests itself 
when reviewing the influence of the School 
Board system upon our elementary religious 
teaching. Elected as most of them are by 
constituents who, though agreeing in the 
desire to give children a religious education, 
are still at variance as to the peculiar shade 
of Christianity to be inculcated, the School 
Boards have been forced to adopt an eclectic 
system of religious teaching which enables 
them to modify all that is harsh, and to lay 
stress upon that which is common to all, in 
the many tenets of the various Christian 
Churches. And of this necessity the Teacher's 
Handbook: is a conspicuous example. It is an 
honest and commendable attempt to simplify 
the difficuliies which arise from sectarian 
expositions of Christianity. 

Mr. Pulliblank’s book has already been 
unanimously adopted by the Liverpool 
School Board as its Handbook of religious 
instruction. In its schools, therefore, the 
children will be taught—we quote from 
Mr. Pulliblank’s preface—* the fundamental 
truths which are generally held by the 
Christian Churches.” These “ fundamental 
truths” are set forth at length in a series 
of 219 lessons, which range from the 
felicity of Eden to the persecutions of the 
early Christian Church. The lessons are, 
it appears, designed for the especial pe- 
rusal of school-teachers, who are requested 
to simplify what they read, so as to meet 
the capacity of the children under in- 
struction. In some cases they will have a 
peculiarly difficult task before them. For 
Mr. Pulliblank is singularly unfortunate in 
his explanations of common Biblical words. 
Most people are aware of the usual Sunday 
School explanation of the word “ parable,” 
as an earthly story with a heavenly 
meaning. That definition, however, 18 
wonderfully simple as compared with that 
which Mr. Pulliblank unearths from Dr. 
Lowth, who substitutes for the one difficult 
word “parable” the following luminous 
sentence—“a continued narrative of 4 
fictitious event, by way of simile to the 
illustration of some important trath’ 
(p. 298). The simplest explanation of what 
is meant by the word “ prophet ” Mr. Pulli- 
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blank conceives to be “ the man whose eyes 
are open” (p. 256), which would convey to 
children an idea which is simply ludicrous. 
Such a common book as Dean Stanley’s 
Lectures on the Jewish Church, vol. i., or the 
article “‘ Prophet” in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, would certainly have furnished ma- 
terial for an explanation much more explicit 
and intelligible to ordinary minds. 

We do not expect in reading a Handbook 
to meet with many graces of style, and Mr. 
Pniliblank does not disappoint us. We ex- 
pected it to be heavy, and it is heavy. This 
is, perhaps, unavoidable in the nature of the 
undertaking; but still sentences of the sin- 
gular infelicity of the following: “One of 
eur poets makes a man say,” ought to be 
expunged from the next edition. A super- 
abundant use of synonyms is also very 
noticeable, and it would add much to the 
brevity and usefulness of the work if the ob- 
vious reflections scattered throughout were 
uniformly omitted. Nor do we always agree 
with Mr. Pulliblank’s comments. The no- 
tion that Elisha by requesting a double por- 
tion of Elijah’s spirit desired to be looked 
upon as Elijah’s first-born (p. 194) seems 
to mystify an incident which, without any 
fanciful supposition, is explained simply 
enough in the Biblical narrative itself. It 
would be useless, however, to offer these 


suggestions if there were not excellent matter 


in the book which deformities such as these 
tend to obscure. The matter and aim of the 
lessons is, in the main, well thought out, and 
those on Hospitality, Intemperance, and 
Health are worthy of special notice, as bring- 
tg out social life in its relation to religious 
teaching. 

But it is as an exponent of School Board 
Christianity that this book is chiefly valu- 
able; and with its aid we are enabled to 
arrive at the “ fundamental doctrines”? now 
“generally held.” Several of these doctrines 
stand out with the utmost distinctness. 
Throughout the whole book the absolute 
historical accuracy of the Biblical narrative 
is unhesitatingly accepted. The three words 
in the Genesis account of the Creation, “after 
their kind,” furnish a sufficient basis for 
the demolition of the whole of the Darwinian 
theory cf Evolution. This Handbook keeps 
clear of chronological difficulties altogether ; 
bat exhibits a complete belief in the reality 
of the miracles both of the Old and New 
Testament. On such a matter as the nature 
and manner of Baptism the author expresses 
no opinion of his own, but quotes a striking 
passage from one of the sermons of the late 
F. W. Robertson. When he speaks in his 
own person, baptism is represented as a 
“ceremony.” Again, the many difficulties 
which have arisen as to the Lord’s Supper 
are never once alluded to, which in a Teacher’s 
Handbook is an omission difficult to account 
for: but the narrative of the first Supper is 
very carefully given. Probably the idea of 
the compiler of this manual is that the 
children are to be taught the facts upon 
which such ordinances are based, and after- 
wards allowed, with the assistance of Sunday 
instruction, to evolve from them their own 
particular theory. Throughout the book 
there is a decided reaction against Scholastic 
definitions, and a steady return to the teach- 
ing of the Author of Christianity and that of 





his immediate followers. Hence we do not 
find any such thing as a ‘‘ Sacrament ” men- 
tioned ; nor is there any ‘‘ scheme of salva- 
tion’? hinted at, such as in an ordinary 
theological book would find a distinct place. 
If one should obtain a first glimpse of 
Christianity by means of this book, there 
would seem to be perfect unanimity as to its 
facts, and absolute uniformity in its teaching. 
How different this is from the real state of 
things unhappily becomes more evident day 
by day; but it is as aiming to bring in, 
under the auspices of School Boards, a more 
golden age that this book merits a more 
than ordinary degree of attention. 
Joseph R. Diaae. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Two Destinies. By Wilkie Collins. In 
Two Volumes. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1876.) 

In the Counsellor’s House. From the Ger- 
man by E. Marlitt. Translated by Annie 
Wood. In Three Volumes. (London: 
R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 

The Sun Maid. By the Author of “Ar- 
tiste.” In Three Volumes. (London: 
R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 

Madame. By F. Lee Benedict. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 
1876.) 

The Capel Girls. By Edward Garrett. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1876.) 


Mr. Wirxre Cottins has chosen a subject 
connected with spiritualism for his latest 
romance, but he has cleverly avoided 
committing himself to any opinion. His 
plot is based on the supposed power of 
the brain of one living person upon that of 
another, and the supernatural element gives 
interest to a story which from its wild im- 
probability would otherwise be without it. 
The hero and heroine are devotedly at- 
tached to each other at the tender ages 
of twelve and thirteen. They are then 
separated for many years, and meet again 
without mutual recognition. The heroine 
is married to a scamp, and is saved from 
suicide by her old lover, who also exerts a 
curious spiritual influence over her. Their 
spirits, without recognising the old bonds, 
are supposed to be en rapport at once, and 
that of the woman appears supernaturally on 
two or three different occasions to her lover, 
and makes written appointments in his 
pocket-book—the writing fading out as she 
wakes from the trance-like sleep in which 
she is disembodied. An episode in the second 
volume concerning a veiled lady in the North 
of Scotland rather tends to dissipate the 
interest of the book. In the end the dis- 
covery of a childish gift brings about a 
recognition at a critical juncture, and the 
Two Destinies become united. There is a 
curious complication in one of the spiritual 
appearances where the child of the heroine 
is part of the apparition; but, on the whole, 
the supernatural element is too much con- 
fined to one class of manifestation to make 
a powerful story, and the reader feels 
wronged that when he has been expecting 
a really thrilling ghost-story from Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, and has given himself up to be 





startled, he gets only the somewhat mo- 
notonous hallucinations of two people of 
apparently weak intellect. 

From the powerful opening of the novel 
In The Cownsellor’s House it seemed likely to 
be a strong and well-sustained story, but 
like too many other German stories it 
becomes prolix. At the beginning there is a 
well-conceived and well-grouped scene of a 
miserly miller, an ambitious merchant, and 
a clever young doctor. The miller’s life is 
lost by his disobedience to the doctor’s 
orders; the merchant is cognisant of the 
fatal act, but as his own reputation is in- 
volved in it he allows the blame to be 
shifted on the doctor, thereby ruining his 
prospects, which depended largely on his 
success as an operator. Here was the open- 
ing for a really fine story. The merchant 
might have formed a good study of remorse, 
while he witnessed the gradual decline of 
the doctor’s reputation and success, and 
the doctor’s nobler character might have 
been dramatically contrasted; but instead 
of this the story wastes itself in petty 
details, just as a stream, after flowing 
rapidly in a deep channel, will waste itself 
over a large tract of sand before it joins the 
sea. The doctor gets immediate employ- 
ment in Court, and becomes prosperous. 
The merchant suffers no remorse, but goes 
on to commit one fraud after another. The 
proud girl, who has tried to ruin the peace 
of the doctor, becomes a nonentity, and the 
real heroine is only a vehicle for the moral. 
In spite of this falling off, the book is so 
pleasantly translated that it is very readable. 

The story of a mysterious Russian lady who 
has a charming villa at Pau, while her hus- 
band is a convict in his native land, is told 
in The Sun Maid. But a very large pro- 
portion of the book is taken up with de- 
scriptions of the scenery of Pau, and gives 
the impression that it consists of leaves from 
some diary kept during a winter season, into 
which a little story has been introduced as 
a happy thought. It overflows with princes 
and princesses, possibly in compliment to the 
Princess Amelia of Schleswig-Holstein, to 
whom it is dedicated, and the beautiful 
Russian says softly to her English lover, “I 
feel more at home in the world, I feel more 
at home in this wide wide world, now that 
the Princess has returned to Pau.” The 
lover “ smiled, and they pursued the subject 
a little.’ We must enter a protest against 
the misquotation of the exquisite sonnet 
commencing :— 

“ Thou, in whose presence I forget to smile, 
Counting the moments that too quickly flee.” 
The third line does not run as this autho 

has written it :— 
“Oh hide, oh hide my fearful eyes awhile,” 


but ought to be :— 
“Couldst thou but blind my dazzled eyes awhile 
To that dark futuro where thou wilt not be.” 


The story of Madame is also that of a 
mysterious and wealthy lady living abroad ; 
but this time the lady herself, and not her 
husband, is supposed to be under a cloud. 
Madame is believed to be a noted mur- 
deress, who has poisoned her husband, but 
has escaped justice. The whole story is 
written in a highly excited and over-coloured 
style, and might be most fitly described a 
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one long shriek from beginning to end. The 
plot is utterly improbable, and the feverish 
action and hysterical dialogue become weari- 
some, so that by the time justice is done to 
the wrongfully-accused Madame, we are 
heartily tired of her. 

The Capel Girls is a book with high moral 
teaching in it, and the story is made sub- 
servient to this. There is talent and origi- 
nality shown in much of the dialogue, only 
we fear that, as a fact, when “the car- 
penter’s young man”’ comes to tea with the 
cook on the happy occasion of their engage- 
ment, they would not be likely to discuss 
the spiritual meaning of the oppression of 
the children of Israel, as Tom and Popps are 
made to do. Neither is it very probable that 
a lady could work as a charwoman in the 
house with her husband and daughters, 
without having her identity discovered, but 
with these exceptions the story is a soberly- 
tinted picture of common life, and the hint 
which is given about the sympathy which 
ought to exist between servants and their 
employers is really useful, while the whole 
book is full of moral reflections such as the 
following :— 

“We all might be [great]. IfI had kept true, 
heart and life, to my husband when he slighted 
me; if I had kept my reason, and not been be- 
wildered into thinking the love of God to be a 
cheap price for a false man’s base passion, then I 
should have been a great woman, though none but 
God would have known it. We just grow to the 
height that is in us.” 

F. M. Owen. 








RECENT VERSE. 


The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. 
Translated in the Metre of the Original, by the 
Rey. Charles Lesingham Smith, M.A. (Samuel 
Harris and Co.) Mr. Smith has preserved the 
form, and very fairly rendered the meaning of 
Tasso’s great poem, but he has failed, as all trans- 
lators from Italian must fail, to give any true idea 
of the pomp and beauty of sound which does so 
much to carry the reader over whatever is heavy 
or strained or affected in the Jerusalem Delivered. 
Mr. Smith has not dethroned Fairfax and Hoole 
fromi their supremacy as translators of Tasso, 
though there is much that is meritorious in his 
attempt. Tasso, far less than Dante, is inde- 
pendent of his translator: the great thoughts of 
the man who had in spirit seen hell and scaled the 
heights of Paradise can penetrate even the dullest 
rendering ; but Tasso needs the genius of his in- 
terpreter to be read with satisfaction in another 
tongue. We take, as an instance of what we 
mean, fair translation, yet falling wholly short of 
adequacy, the famous description of the trump of 
hell in the fourth canto :— 
“Chiama gli abitator dell’ ombre eterne 
Il rauco suon della tartarea tromba ; 
Treman le spaziose atre caverne, 
EI’ aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba, 
Né si stridendo mai dalle superne 
Regioni del cielo il folgor piomba ; 
Né si scossa giammai trema la terra 
Quando i vapori in son gravida serra.” 
Here is Mr. Smith's rendering, but the pomp of 
sound is gone:— 
“ The hoarse sound of the hellish trumpet calls 
The tenants of the eternal shades around ; 
The henna eaves tremble through their spacious 
alls ; 
And at that roar doth the blind air rebound: 
Never with crash so great the thunder falls 
From heaven's supernal regions to the ground ; 
With shock so great the earth is never rent - 
When vapours in her labouring womb are pent.” 








The second verse of the birds’ song in Armida’s 
garden is thus given by Mr. Smith :— 
‘«Thus passes with the passing of a day 
The flower and verdure of the life of men, 
Nor, though young April may return, and May, 
Reblossoms ever, nor grows green again. 
Pluck we the rose then in the morning ray, 
For the day’s calm may fall we know not when ; 
Pluck we love’s rose: for love now let us yearn ; 
While loving, we too may be loved in turn.” 


And now we turn to the true poet, and see that a 
translation may be, even without the Italian in 
our ears or thoughts, a fair and lovely poem :— 
“So passeth in the passing of a da 
Of mortal life the leaf, the bud, the flower ; 
No more doth flourish after first decay, 
That earst was sought to deck both bed and 
bower 
Of many a lady and many a paramour. 
Gather, therefore, the rose, while yet in prime, 
For soon comes age that will his pride deflower : 
Gather the rose of love, whilst yet in time, 
Whilst loving thou may’st loved be with equal 
crime.” 
It is true that Spenser has interpolated some 
ideas that are not in the original, but of the lines 
he has literally turned how great is the beauty and 
force. But Mr. Smith's work has no doubt aiready 
done one good service; it must have taught him- 
self to enter into the true beauties of Tasso, 
and it may be a useful help to other Italian 
students. 


Rakings over Many Seasons. By Richard Trott 
Fisher. (Pickering.) This is a somewhat mis- 
leading title. We were at first afraid that Mr. 
Fisher was, like Justice Shallow, about to “ prate 
to us of the wildness of his youth and the feats he 
had done about Turnbull Street,” but we have 
only harmless poems, English, Latin, and Italian, 

athered from those written between, at least, 
1832 and 1861. They are the lines of a scholar 
and a gentleman, show a neat turn for versifica- 
tion—classic as well as modern—and are worth 
preserving. The paper, print, wide margin, and 
simple binding, are all delightful in these days of 
cheap and pretentious books, and the volume is 
one which may live by these merits, and find a 
place on library-shelves. We can fancy some old 
scholar of the future, some Fellow of a College— 
if any still survive—finding a copy in some an- 
cestral house in years to come, and turning over 
the pages with the same interest with which we 
light on verse written when gentlemen were 
termed the “ingenious Mr.” So and So, and wore 
knee-breeches and three-cornered hats, Mr. 
Fisher's ‘“ Pan is Dead” is very different from 
Mrs. Browning’s. His “Shepherd's Lament,” 
though put into the mouth of a keeper of sheep, 
seems to spring from the heart of a shepherd 
of souls, who, having left the academic towers and 
courts for distant meadows, looks at his pastoral 
neighbours and thinks how they would feel if they 
had his education. Here are three stanzas in 
answer to the question “ What shall a modern 
shepherd do now Pan is dead ? ”— 
“ He may play the lord and master in his puppy's eye, 

He may converse with the raven watching him hard 

by. 

He may count his sheep at morning, and again at 

even ; 

He may dream of Amaryllis, and a shepherd’s 

heaven. 

Such was yesterday his pastime, and to-day the same; 

Such shall be his sport to-morrow, such the next 

day’s game: 

Day by day his face grows duller, and more slow 

his tread : 

O that Pan were still alive, or he with Pan were 

dead ! 

For, though nought of poesy now soothes a shep- 

herd’s life, 

Foot-rot, scab, and fly, and tick, are very very rife: 

Who then would a shepherd be, where things like 

these are bred, 

And not a Hamadryad left, and Pan himself is 

dead?” 





The translations and imitations are good. There 
is an especially excellent one of Goethe’s “ Der 
Sanger,” at which so many have tried their hands 
in vain. 

Songs of a Song-Writer. By W. C. Bennett. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) How many singable 
songs, or first-rate lyrics under that name, have 
even great song-writers given to the world? 
Campbell will live for ever by less than half a 
dozen; Burns and Heine, greatest of all, will live 
by far less than Dr. Bennett here gives us, some 
hundred and seventy in all. It cannot, therefore, 
be expected that all should satisfy us as songs, or 
even many ; it is enough that some do, and that 
as a whole, it is a collection of lyrics for which 
he has no need to blush. Of the longer lyrics, one 
at p. 161, “ Soon, o’er the cold heart, the still grass 
will be growing,” is very graceful; a shorter one 
at p. 65 has great merit :— 

“ Of gipsy blood you surely came ; 

Those eyes are light and fire, 

Love leaps along your veins in flame, 
In throbs of dear desire. 

And he who wins a burning kiss 
From that delicious mouth, 

Has surely known the rapturous bliss, 
The wild love of the south, 

. . . . a a 

I press your hand, and I forget 
The world beneath my eyes ; 

Before me clicks the castanet, 
And vine and olive rise. 

O deep dark eyes! who looks from you 
To see soft gleaming forth 

The tender faith that sparkles through 
The blue eyes of the North? 

In you the storm and lightning sleep, 
And hate and death are there ; 

Life that must know a love how deep! 
And O what wild despair!” 

For these poems, and they do not stand alone, we 

may thank Dr. Bennett. But he should not 

provoke comparisons with his masters. He 
writes :— 

‘I’m a lad to war bred, who’s proud to wear the red, 
And this coat and this bearskin you see upon my 

head 
By the Russians they were seen 
On the Alma’s slopes of green,” &c. &c., 
which would be poorish in any circumstances, but 
most poor to those who remember the lyric which 
suggested it, Burns’s glorious soldier-song, which 
stirs the blood like wine :— 

“T am a son of Mars, who have been in many wars, 
And show my cuts and scaurs wherever I come: 
This here was for a wench, and this other in a 

trench, 

When welcoming the French at the sound of the 

drum.” 


Epistles, Satires and Epigrams. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers. (R. Bentley andSon.) Critics, 
says Mr. Rogers, in the first of his imitations of 
Horace, 

“Spare their eyes, 
And rarely read the books they criticise.” 
He thinks also that there is “a good deal of 
mutual compliment on the part of such reviewers 
as write books or have friends who write them. 
The world has lately witnessed an extravagant 
illustration of this contingency.” “ Let the galled 
jade wince, our withers are unwrung,” for we 
have read Mr. Rogers’s volume, we have not the 
honour of his acquaintance, and we are able to say 
that it is extremely amusing, which probably is 
all he claims for it. He is a good hater, a hard 
hitter, and no respecter of persons, and he clothes 
his thoughts in terse and vigorous English. His 
adaptations of modern instances to Horace’s and 
Juvenal’s most Roman allusiors are sometimes very 
happy. 
“ England was not in those remoter years 
Crowded by such a crushing weight of peers,” 
with the note 
“* nec turba deorum 
Talis ut est hodie,’ &c. 
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Everyone knows how reverentially the average 
Englishman treats the peerage, and what ex- 
cellent reason he has for his polytheism ” (p. 130). 
For the Satires themselves, no doubt many will 
say that they are too violent, too personal, and 
the like; but this raises a question, not as to Mr. 
Rogers alone, but one in which those he imitates, 
and Pope, Dryden, Byron, and a dozen others, are 
equally concerned, a question which we cannot 
here discuss. It may be said, however, that to 
mere political foes Mr. Rogers is always good- 
humoured, if rough, and that real vituperation 
is reserved for real wrong-doing, not for differ- 
ences of opinion. The Epigrams at the end of the 
volume are not, with one or two exceptions, at all 
of the same merit with the rest of the book. 


Poems. By Henry Weybridge Ferris. (Henry 
S. King and Co.) We presume that this volume 
can only be printed in order that the labour of many 
pleasant hours to the writer should be embodied 
in a permanent form and laid before friends who 
will prize it. Mr. Ferris has no reason to be 
ashamed of his work, which is even and pains- 
taking ; his translations from the Greek are careful 
and scholarly. He has probably called his verses 
“Poems” because it was difficult to give the 
volume a distinctive title, but to speak of him as 
a Poet would be in excess of his merits. 


The Weirwolf ; a Tragedy. By William Forster. 
(Williams and Norgate.) The Weirwolf is dra- 
matised, as the title-page tells us, from a story by 
Mrs. Crowe. The author of the present form of 
the work is, we believe, a Colonial Prime Minister, 
who, like the Earl of Beaconsfield, alternates the 
toils of office with literary pursuits. We are glad 
he should find such innocent délassement, but for 
the readers Australian Blue-Books would be 
lively study by the side of Mr. Forster's Tragedy. 
A lyrical Chorus of Peasants which concludes it 
is, however, pretty and fluent. The following 
lines have decided merit :— 

“True hearts at thy tale shall kindle—young breasts 
at thy name shall glow— 

And the fame thou hast earned this morning with 

the growth of the grass shall grow ; 

And the music and songs of ages, from the lips of 

the brave and just, 

Shall out of the mazy (?) future make sacred thy 

mouldering dust. 

Yet never let tongue bewail thee, nor voices lament- 

ing say, 

‘Too early her fate pursued her—too soon was she 

called away.’ 

*Twere vain to have lingered after thy work was so 

bravely done—- 

Twas well to go out in glory, as a comet that sets 

in the sun.” 


Llewellyn: a Tragedy. By A. E. Carteret. 
(Remington and Co.) Of Lileweliyn we have only 
to say that it is hopelessly unreadable, and that, 
like M. Jourdain, poor Mr. Carteret talks prose 
quite unconsciously. To print such prose in lines 
of ten syllables each does not, ipso facto, convert 
it into poetry. 

Cummerland Talk: being Short Tales and 
Rhymes in the Dialect of that Country. By 
John Richardson, of Saint John’s. Second Series. 
(Bemrose.) Neither as poetry nor as throwing 
light on English dialects has Mr. Richardson’s 
book interested us. There is no glossary to the 
few words which are not quite intelligible, and 
surely Cumberland should have a far greater 
wealth of local words than is here indicated. 
Nor can we trust his ear for the pronunciation of 
dialect words, if, as we suppose from his spelling, 
he makes any difference between the sound of 
“said,” the past of “to say,” as usually pro- 
nounced, and “sed” as the word is here spelt. 
If we can say little for the book as a help to 
the scientific study of dialect, it has none what- 
ever as coming under the heading of our section 
and considered as a volume of verse. 


Adventures of Ulysses. By Abel Reid and 
A. N. Broome. (Washington.) This pamphlet 





of twenty-four pages, which bears no publisher's 
name, is intended as a satire on President Grant, 
and is meant to be funny, but signally fails. 
General Grant retiring from office, somewhat 
damaged in reputation, is not indeed so kingly 
as to remind us of Aesop's dying lion, but the 
fable is nevertheless presented to our mind by the 
behaviour of the creatures who thus fling up their 
heels in his face. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


ProrgessoR Srpney Cotvin has in preparation 
a complete prose translation of the Homeric 
Hymns, to be published with introductions and 
illustrations from Greek art. : 


We learn that Messrs. Macmillan are just 
about to publish a fifth edition of Prof. Fawcett’s 
Manual of Political Economy. The book has been 
carefully revised, and two new chapters have been 
added bearing on the depreciation of silver, a sub- 
ject which is now attracting so much attention. 


Messrs. TrnstEY Broruers will shortly pub- 
lish the notes of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Arnold’s 
ride through Persia. 


THE second volume of Prof. E. H. Palmer's 
edition of the Arabic Poet, Beha-ed-din Zoheir, 
containing the translation in English verse, is now 
completed, and will be published shortly by the 
Cambridge University Press. Prof. Palmer has 
also in the press a volume of Legends and Lyrics, 
consisting of verse translations from the Persian 
and Arabic, and original humorous pieces in English 
verse. Messrs. Triibner are the publishers. 


Tue editors of the Sheffield Post have resolved to 
devote part of their space to law and questions of 
law reform. Mr. Philip Aldred, B.C.L., of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford, has been appointed editor of 
this department. 


Pror. W. K. Parker, F.R.S., and Mr. G. T. 
Bettany, B.A., of Caius College, Cambridge, are 
preparing a work on the Morphology of the Skull, 
in which for the first time will be brought toge- 
ther for comparison descriptions of the remarkable 
succession of modifications through which the 
skull passes in development in the principal types 
of vertebrated animals. The forms illustrated 
will be the Sharks and Rays, the Salmon, the 
Axolotl, the Frog, the Snake, the Fowl, and the 
Pig. A simple description of each form at suc- 
cessive stages will be followed by a chapter deal- 
ing with theoretical questions, and summarising 
the results of study. The work will be illustrated 
by a large number of woodcuts, and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Art their last meeting the Council of the Camden 
Society decided upon issuing the following books 
for the year 1877-8: 1. Letters from and to the 
Members of Christ Church, Canterbury, to be edited 
by J. B. Sheppard; 2. Wriothesley’s Chronicles, 
vol. ii., containing the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary, to be edited by W. D. Hamilton; 3. The 
Debates of the House of Lords in 1624, to be 
edited by S. R. Gardiner. Of the issue for the 
present year, Mr. Gairdner’s volume of the Collec- 
tions of a Citizen of London will be almost im- 
mediately in the hands of members, and the 
Documents Relating to William Prynne, with the 
late Mr. Bruce's biographical fragment, is in the 
press, 


Messrs. MACMILLAN ANDCo. will publish shortly 
a book on the Californians, by Mr. W. M. Fisher, 
who has spent some years in that country 
collecting materials for Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s 
Native Races of the Pacific States. The volume 
is divided into ten chapters, dealing respectively 
with the Country, its Pioneers, its Spanish In- 
habitants, its Chinese, its Reprobates, its Women, 
its Men, its Politicians, and its Writers. The last 
chapter is an ardent protest against the religious 
quackery which is gaining ground in California. 








Iy accordance with the express wishes of the 
late Dr. Strauss, his friend and co-labourer Dr. 
Eduard Zeller, of Berlin, has undertaken the task 
of collecting and re-editing his works. The first 
volume of the series, which is to include his best- 
known writings, has appeared, and the remaining 
volumes will soon follow. It is understood that 
after the publication of this first series, which is 
to comprise the purely literary remains of the 
author, the older and strictly theological writings 
of Strauss will be collected and published in a 
similar form, in order that the two may supply one 
complete collection of his works adapted for pur- 
poses of reference. 


THE increase of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology has obliged its committee to establish an 
office aud reading-room at 33 Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C., where the library will be deposited and 
arranged for the use of the members. The attend- 
ance will probably be at first on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, from 10 till 5 pat. The 
meetings will take place as usual at 9 Conduit 
Street, W. 


Messrs. Hurst AnD Brackett have in the press 
the following new works:—Historic Chateaux, by 
Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P.; My Year in an 
Indian Fort, by Mrs. Guthrie, author of Through 
Russia, &e.; Tales of our Great Families, by 
Edward Walford, M.A., author of The County 
Families, &c.; and new novels by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, Mr. George MacDonald, Miss Kavanagh, 
Miss Georgiana Craik, Miss Isa Duffus Hardy, 
Mrs. Spender, Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, and the 
Author of St. Olave’s, &c. 


Mr. W. B. Traerueter’s Shilling Handbook 
of Household Management and Cookery—the ap- 

rance of which has been unfortunately delayed 
by the illness of the author—is now all but ready, 
and will be published in a few weeks by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co, 


Tue new volume of “Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library” is to comprise the popular story 
of My Little Lady, by Miss E. Frances Poynter, 
with an illustration by Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. 


Tur Bulgarian delegates now in England are 
both men of letters. M. Zankof is the author 
of a Bulgarian History, and also of a Bulgarian 
Grammar, written, at the suggestion of Miklosich, 
in German. At Constantinople, where he was 
Professor of Bulgarian at the Imperial Lyceum, 
he was also employed in the Bureau de la Presse. 
M. Balabanof, besides being the author of many 
documents relating to the Kxarchate of Bulgaria, 
to which he was the chief secretary, was the 
editor of a political journal called the Viek, or 
“ Age,” which used to appear, in Bulgarian, a 
couple of years ago at Constantinople. Another 
Bulgarian now in London, Dr. Protich, Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Bucharest, has 
just printed for private circulation a poem in 
French, with the English title of “The Voice of 
Bulgaria.” It is dedicated to Mr. Gladstone, 
whose name forms the subject of an acrostic 
occupying the first page. 


Tne name of Herr Pertz, who has just passed 
away in his eighty-second year, is one which has 
for ever associated itself with the great collection 
of German mediaeval writers known as_ the 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, the tirst volume 
of which appeared in 1826, He attracted the 
attention of Baron Stein by an early work on the 
Merovingian Mayors of the Palace, published in 
1819, and was set by him upon that which 
proved to be his life's work, though he did not 
altogether neglect independent labours, such as 
those which led to his Life of his early patron, Stein. 
The Monumenta continued to be his chief oceupa- 
tion till advancing age made his further participa- 
tion in its compilation impossible. The funds for its 
production were formerly found by the old Geren 
Bund. It is now to be continued by other hands, 
and it has the proud distinction of being the only 
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object to which the whole of the German States, 
including Austria, contribute in common. 


Dr. Cart Horstmann of Sagan, Silesia, is 
rinting in Herrig’s Archiv the Miracles of the 
Virgin from the Vernon MS, in the Bodleian, 
and two texts of the Legend of St. Alexius, of 
which Mr. Furnivall has five in type for the 
Early English Text Society. The Alexius story 
is like part of that of Guy of Warwick: the 
bridegroom leaves his bride, and after years comes 
back as a beggar to be fed continually in her hall. 
Not till he is dead does she find out who he is. 


Twat unwearying editor of black-letter books, 
Mr. A. B. Grosart, has lately circulated a list pro- 
posing a subscription for fifty copies of twenty- 
two more rare tracts, many of which are very 
valuable as illustrations of the manners of the 
time. He also gives hopes of editing from MSS. 
The Poems of Richard James, The Poems of 
George Daniel, and last, not least, The Monarchy 
of Man of the great Parliamentary orator whom 
he calls Sir John Elliott, but whom modern usage 
and his own signature combine in styling Sir 
John Eliot. 


Tur Chaucer Society has at press an essay by 
Dr. Hugo Simon of Schmalkalden, on the Par- 
son of the Canterbury Tales, and his Tale. Dr. 
Simon ‘contends that the General Prologue and 
the Man of Law—Shipman Link prove the Par- 
son to be a Lollard, and that his tale justifies the 
title, as the first part only is genuine, according 
to Dr. Simon, after certain insertions of Roman 
Catholic doctrine have been removed. Dr. Simon 
believes the tale to have been recast and corrupted 
by some monk directly after Chaucer’s death, and 
before any separate copy of the genuine treatise 
by Chaucer had been made. This view is not 
likely to find favour in England, though it is 
urged with great ingenuity. 


Mr. Sxzar has just finished the notes to his fine 
three-version edition of William’s Viston concern- 
ing Piers the Plowman, for the Karly English Text 
Society, and they will be issued in one volume in 
the society’s Original Series early next year. Mr. 
Skeat has also in the press for the society’s Extra 
Series this year the completion of his edition of 
Barbour’s Brus, and the alliterative romance of 
Alexander froma MS. in the Bodleian. At the 
foot of the pages of the latter he has added the 
Latin version from which it was written and 
altered. 


UnvER the title of John Cheap: the Chapman's 
Library, Porteous Brothers, of Glasgow, propose 
to issue a classified reprint of the Scottish chap- 
literature of the last century. It will be in 
shilling monthly parts, but in various sizes, which 
we think a mistake. The publishers say that— 
‘‘An examination of a few of the tracts under the 
Religious head soon brings out the popular creed in 
forms of thought and illustration quite unexpected, 
and with a definiteness and force the originality of 
which cannot be mistaken. That the most 
instructive of the chap-books, from a student’s point 
of view—those of Scottish origin—are faithful reflec- 
tions of the manners and modes of thought of our 
agricultural and village populations from very remote 
times till a recent period, and in somo out-of-the-way 
places still, is shown by the striking resemblance of 
the mélée in Christ's Kirk on the Green, by King 
James I., so popular in 1716, when reproduced by 
Ramsay, and that at the bedding of Jockie and Maggie, 
by Dougal Graham; and justifies their preservation 
on far higher grounds than those of mere literary 
curiosity.” ; 

Part I., the “Comic and Amusing Adventures,” 
is to contain The Life of Dougal Graham ; The 
Witty Sayings and Exploits of George Buchanan ; 
Adventures of Bamfylde Moore Carew; Daniel 
O'Rourke's Voyage to the Moon; The Comical 
Tricks of Lothian Tom; Comical History of the 
King and the Cobbler ; John Cheap, the Chapman. 


M. Cuartzs Breor’s Portraits littéraires, re- 
printed from the French magazines, will before 
jong be gathered tozether into a book. 





M. EpmMonp DE GoncouRT is writing a new 
novel; the first he has written since the death of 
the brother with whom he collaborated. 


Tue Christmas number of the St. James’s 
Magazine is now in the press. The principal story 
is written by Mr. Ellis J. Davis, author of Pyrna, 
Coralia, &c. 

Tue Council of the Society of Arts have accepted 
an offer of a medal from Mr. Benjamin Shaw, to 
be awarded every fifth year “ for any discovery, 
invention, or newly-devised method for obviating 
or materially diminishing any risk to life, limb, or 
health, incidental to any industrial occupation, and 
not previously capable .of being so obviated or 
diminished by any known and practically available 
means.” The medal will be of the value of 20/., 
and the first award will be made in May, 1877. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 


statistics on the subject of university education 
in Scotland for 1864-5 and 1874-5 respectively :— 








Matriculated 
7 a Students De- 
Universities | Increase} ¢voase 
1864-5 | 1874-5 
St. Andrews . - 174 143] ... 31 
Glasgow . * - | 1,242] 1,484) 242 
Aberdeen . * ° 560 635 75 
Edinburgh ° 1,393 | 2,076| 683 














| | 
8,369 | 4,338 | 1,000 31 














“The population of Scotland in 1875 was about 
3,500,000, and the number of students attending the 
universities was 4,338, which gives one student for 
every 806 inhabitants. For 1865, when the popu- 
lation was about 3,250,000, and the number of 
students 3,369, the proportion was one in 964, so that 
the number of students has increased in a much 
greater ratio than the population.” 


THe number of Gymnasia or high schools sup- 
ported by Government amounts in Prussia to 231, 
with a staff of 3,544 teachers. The number of 
pupils during the summer was 58,924, during the 
winter 57,956. Of 7,916 pupils who left, only 
1,279 were able to pass their “ Maturitits- 
examen; ” 2,766 migrated to other schools, 3,736 
found different employments, and 135 died. Pre- 
paratory schools, connected with some of the 
Gymnasia, had in addition 7,847 pupils during the 
summer, 7,526 during the winter, while the so- 
called Pro-gymnasia, 34 in number, taught 3,611 
pupils in summer, 3,378 in winter. The “ Real- 
schulen ” of the first class, 80 in number, taught 
22,957 boys, the preparatory “ Real-schulen ” 3,620, 
while the number of pupils at the “ Real-schulen ” 
of the second class amounted to 4,437, at the pre- 
paratory schools to 1,414. Lastly, 11,021 pupils 
frequented the 92 higher “ Biirgerschulen,’” and 
3,001 the preparatory schools. Altogether, if we 
may trust the last statistics, the number of boys 
taught at the public schools in Prussia has been 
diminishing. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr, Lowe gives 
the following neat summary of our present legis- 
lation for the protection of animals :—1. Absolute 
liberty to torture all non-domestic animals, ex- 
cept by way of scientific experiment. 2. Prac- 
tical liberty for any one who can afford to pay 
five pounds to torture domestic animals, except 
by way of scientific experiment. 38. No punish- 
ment for painful experiment, except by leave of 
the Secretary of State. HH. G. Hewlett writes 
severely on the imperfect genius of William 
Blake, pointing out the want of originality 
even in bis Antinomian and Apocalyptic writ- 
ings. 

In the Fortnightly Review Sir Charles Dilke 
tells us a little about English influence in Japan, 
and a good deal about the leaders of the revolu- 
tion: he also informs us that the pensions of 
the Daimios, amounting in the agyregate to 





2,500,000/., are likely to be largely reduced, and 
that there will soon be no foreign employés but a 
few French lawyers. Mr. Stephen’s paper on 
Godwin deals with his shyness and the other con- 
stituents of his curious personality, and observes. 
in passing that women generally are attracted 
by conceit and priggishness, to account for God- 
win’s influence on those he did not try to marry. 
The article concludes with a short summary of 
the creed he held, which Shelley probably accepted 
from him. 


THE Gentleman's Magazine contains a paper 
on Daniel Deronda by Mr. Francillon, who 
thinks that it is a romance, and the first that 
George Eliot has written; an account of Truga- 
nini, better known as Lallah Rookh, the last sur- 
vivor of the Tasmanians, who did much to help 
Mr. Robinson to collect the remnant of her 
people and conduct them to quarters where they 
could die in peace; and a most entertaining 
translation of most of the speeches made by the. 
Basutos at a “ Pitso,” or parliament, held by the 
agent, Mr. Griffith, in 1874 at Maseru. Most of 
the speakers were enthusiastic about the benefits 
of British rule, and anxious at the narrow ex- 
tent of their territory: there was a good deal of 
divergence of feeling as to how much authority 
the chiefs were to retain, some fear that the 
new lords dealt too favourably with women and 
children, and some soreness on the part of some 
members of the tribe who thought they had not 
gaa fair share of the spoils of Langali- 

ele. 


THE Revue des Deux Mondes for September I 
contains another paper by M. Vacherot on 
‘Modern Science and Final Causes,” which sets. 
forth a rather original view of the First Cause as 
infinite in power, wisdom, and goodness, but not 
therefore perfect, because perfection is only in- 
telligible in relation to human ideals, which are: 
never realised and always surpassed, as the con- 
tinual progress of the world compels us to revise 
them. M. de Laveleye gives an interesting account 
of Winkelblech, Rodbertus Jagetsou, and Marx, 
the chief German Socialist theorists, laying especia! 
stress on the economical orthodoxy of the pre- 
misses from which Marx deduces his revolutionary 
conclusions. M. Adolphe d’Assier writes as a 
Positivist of the historic evolution of peoples, 
which have their ages like individuals. Accord- 
ing to him humanity, as a whole, is still young 
and just passing from the period when belief is. 
swayed by imagination into the period of man- 
hood and knowledge; on the other hand, the 
planet is old. The essay is avowedly tentative 
and full of good suggestions. 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published :—Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the Depreciation of Silver, with Minutes 
of Evidence, &c. (price 3s.); Index to Ditto 
(price Gd.) ; Report of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for 1875 (price 1s, 5d.) ; Copy of Corre- 
spondence of Royal Irish Academy on the pro- 
posed Science and Art Museum in Dublin (price 
3d.) ; Return showing Places to which Weather 
Intelligence was sent in 1875, Number of Tele- 
grams, Storms Reported, &c. (price 3d.) ; Report 
from the Select Committee on Employers’ Lia- 
bilitv for Injuries to their Servants, Minutes of 
Evidence, &c. (price 10d.) ; Annual Statement of 
the Navigation and Shipping of the United King- 
dom for 1875, Part IL. (price 1s. 5d.); Ditto, 
Part ILL (price 1ld.); Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents for Inventions, 1875 (price 
1s, 2d.) ; Return relating to Savings Banks (price 
1s.); Report to the Secretary of State for India 
for 1875-6, by Juland Danvers, Esq., Government 
Director (price 1s. 9d.); Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons, 1876 (price ls. 1d.) ; Return 
of Owners of Land, Ireland (price 2s.); Return 
of Railway Accidents and Casualties during April, 
May, and June, 1876 (price 1s. 2d.) ; Fifth Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board (price 
4s, 10d.); Twenty-third Annual Report of the 
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Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education, with Appendices (price 
38. 6d.). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


On the first of January next a new monthly 
magazine, entitled Revue Géographique, is an- 
nounced to appear at Paris under the editorship of 
M. Ludovic Drapeyron. 


WE believe that Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
will ‘this season publish a volume of his ex- 
periences for Sir Rose Lambert Price, Bart., late 
of the Royal Marines, an officer who saw a good 
deal of service in the last China war. 


THE eminent Danish mineralogist, Prof. John- 
strup, who was commissioned by his Government 
to investigate the present condition of the volcanic 
district of Thingoe, in Iceland, has given in his 
report. From this it would appear that during the 
present summer, which Prof. Johnstrup has spent 
near the scene of the active eruptions that occurred 
in 1875, no earthquake or other violent exhibition 
of volcanic activity has been observed. He con- 
siders that the present regular emission of gases 
from the various craters constitutes a safeguard 
against any destructive manifestation of energy, 
and he is, moreover, of opinion that a long period 
will probably elapse before the internal heat will 
be so far diminished as to admit of the formation 
of sulphurous gases in any considerable quantities. 


News has just been received at the Geographical 
Society that Mr. Lucas, to whose Central African 
~ ee we have frequently referred, has been 
obliged through ill-health to turn back from his 
attempt to penetrate the lake region by way of 
the Nile. He reached Lado (near Gondokoro) on 
May 30, and was warmly received there by Colonel 
Gordon, who persuaded him to alter his original 

lans, and to make for the south end of the Albert 
ke as a starting-point whence to endeavour to 
reach the Congo at Nyangwe. It appears that 
before reaching the Albert Lake Mr. Lucas was 
prostrated by repeated attacks of fever, and was 
ultimately compelled to turn back towards Egypt 
to recruit his health, intending afterwards to make 
another essay by way of Zanzibar. 


In the Geographical Magazine for this month 
Mr. Ravenstein supplies a quantity of very useful 
statistical information on the distribution of the 
— of European Turkey, mainly derived 

om the tables drawn up by the Director of the 
Statistical Bureau in Belgrade from the enumera- 
tions of the year 1864, This he has illustrated 
by means of four maps, two of which especially, 
those showing the nationalities of the inhabitants 
of Turkey and the percentage of Mohammedans 
in each of its provinces, will not fail to be of high 
interest at the present time. Mr. David Ker 
gives a graphic little Central Asian sketch of a 
walk over the hills from Samarkand to Tashkent. 
In a note on the Geographical Conference at 
Brussels it is stated that a Swiss lady, Mrs. Heine, 
has presented 20,000 francs to the New African 
Association; this with the 100,000 francs subscribed 
by the King is a good sum to begin upon, but 
very large sums will be required if the plans pro- 
posed are to be realised. 


At a meeting of the members of the London 
Missionary Society and of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association, which was held at Antana- 
narivo, the capital of Madagascar, on August 10, 
1875, a paper was read by Mr. J. S. Sewell on a 
journey recently made by him in company with 
the Rev. W. Pickersgill, to the Sakalava country 
of the west. A lively discussion ensued on the 
paper, and, seeing the interest excited, Mr. Sibree 
Suggested that the missionaries should prepare 
every Christmas or New Year’s Day a pamphlet 
containing accounts of any journeys made or new 
information gained about little-known parts of the 
island. His suggestion was cordially adopted, 
and asa result some copies of The Antananarivo 








Annual and Madagascar Magazine for Christmas, 
1875, have just been sent home from the 
mission press at Antananarivo. The maga- 
zine contains no fewer than seventeen papers, 
embracing a great number of new facts on 
the topography, natural productions, customs, 
traditions and languages, of different parts of 
Madagascar. Those who are aware of the ex- 
ceedingly imperfect state of our knowledge of the 
geography of Madagascar will at once estimate 
the value of this yearly collection very highly: 
excepting in the region of the central provinces, 
mapped by Dr. Mullens in 1874, and the districts 
visited by M. Grandidier between 1865 and 1870, 
the interior of the island is almost a terra incognita. 


Tue sixth number of the Verhandlungen der 
Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde for this year contains 
a capital account of the scientific expedition of the 
German Government ship Gazelle during 1874--76, 
by her commander, Captain Freiherr von Schleinitz. 
Fitted out for marine exploration after the 
pattern of the Challenger, the Gazelle left Kiel in 
June 1874, and returned to the same port in 
April 1876, after having examined the Atlantic 
sea-bed in two crossings, the Indian Ocean 
on three separate lines, and the Pacific between 
New Guinea, Australia, and South America, 
in a voyage of nearly 50,000 nautical miles, 
The methods employed in sounding, and their 
results, bear out completely those obtained 
in the - Challenger, and will form a valuable 
adjunct to these, especially in those parts of the 
route which pass over separate ground. Among 
the special discoveries made in the Gazelle was 
that of a great rise of the Atlantic sea-bed on the 
line between Liberia, Ascension Island, and the 
mouth of the Congo, in West Africa; and of the 
remarkable effect of the interruption caused by this 
submarine elevation in the system of distribution 
of the colder waters moving up along the bottom 
from the Antarctic Ocean. 


SEVERAL letters from Dr. Lenz, of the German 
African expedition, describing a stay of three 
months in Asimba Land, a district on the Ofue, a 
tributary of the Ogowe, with notices of the peoples 
of the Ogowe, and the geology and meteorology of 
the region, are published in the same part of the 
Proceedings. From Asimba Land Dr, Lenz has been 
in vain trying to penetrate farther into the country, 
to reach the districts of Oshebo and Aduma: still he 
says, “the Okanda people are now very friendly, 
and I have not altogether given up hope of reaching 
the desired goal.” 


In a little book called The Cruise of the “ Freak,” 
newly published at Launceston, Tasmania, the 
Rev. Canon Brownrigg has given a most interesting 
little narrative of a cruise among the islands of 
Banks and Bass’ Straits between Tasmania and 
Australia. He describes their inhabitants, natural 
history, and scenery, and has illustrated the narra- 
tive with auto-lithographed sketches and plans. 
The profits arising from the sale of the work will 
be devoted towards supplying useful books for dis- 
tribution among the islanders. 


Tue publication of the scientific work accom- 
plished during the voyage round the world of the 
Swedish frigate Eugenia from 1851 to 1853 has 
just been completed in the issue, by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, of the third 
part of the Physical Observations. This section, 
which is published in French and Swedish, con- 
tains the final result of the magnetic observations 
made by M. Johamsson, of the University of 
Upsala, and the Baron C. J. de Skogman, then a 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy. After the death 
of the former observer the reduction of the data 
was taken up and has now been completed by M. 
J. Angstrom. 


In Les Missions Catholiques of September 29, 
Pére Jean Damascéne, Missionary to the Gallas in 
East Africa, gives a good account of the town 
and people of the neighbourhood of Zeila, which 
lately passed under Egyptian dominion, 





Tue journal kept by Mr. Lewis, the leader of a 
Government expedition to examine the country 
north of Lake Eyre in South Australia in 1874 to 
1875, has newly been received from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. Though the expedition 
has mapped out a great deal of previously little- 
known territory, no new features of importance 
have been noted; the same uniform scrub and 
saltbush appears to have presented itself day after 
day, with here and there a little oasis of possibly 
useful grassland. 








A BULGARIAN FOLK-TALE. 


Tne Archiv fiir slavische Philologie has com- 
pleted its first volume. The third part, _— 
published, contains an invaluable el | by Prof. 
Jagié of the books which have —— since 
1870 on Slav antiquities and philology. It. 
occupies no less than 142 pages, giving critical 
summaries of the principal works referred to, 
as well as a complete classified index to the 
literature in question. Besides this, Prof. Jagi¢ 
contributes an excellent article of seventy-five 
pages, Ueber einige Erscheinungen des slavischen 
Vocalismus, and critical notices (occupying pp. 
412-453) of Miklosich’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Slav Languages, vols. ii. and iv., and of 
that scholar’s recent contributions to Slav gram- 
mar—t.e., his Altslovenische Formenlehrein Para- 
digmen, 1874; Beitrége zur altslovenischen Gram- 
matik, 1875; Ueber den Ursprung einiger Casus 
der pronominalen Declination, 1874; and Das 
Imperfect in den slavischen Sprachen, 1874. 
Among shorter contributions may be specially 
noticed three letters addressed in 1811 by Dobrow-- 
sky to Jacob Grimm, on Slav Popular Tales and 
Poems. Also an interesting article by Prof. 
Alexander Wesselofsky, on a Bulgarian Popular 
Tale about Alexander the Great, in which he calls 
attention to the curious mixture of Volksglaube 
with literary tradition, which so often occurs in 
Slav folk-lore. The story, which occurs in the 
collection of Bulgarian Songs published at Agram 
in 1861 by the late Brothers Miladinovich, is to 
the effect that: King Alexander travelled far, 
through a land where no daylight was, in search 
of the Water of Immortality. Having at last 
found it, after passing between opening and shut- 
ting mountains (Symplégades), he filled a flask 
therefrom, which, on his return, he entrusted to 
his sister. Through her carelessness it was 
broken, Whereupon he was so angry that she 
threw herself into the sea, and became a dolphin, 
which always sinks to the bottom as soon as it 
hears uttered the name of Alexander. With this 
popular tale Prof. Wesselofsky compares a literary 
tale extracted from a Bulgarian MS. of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, referring his 
readers for its origin to the Greek Alexander 
romance of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. The Bulga- 
rian tale (which is given in the original and in 
Latin) relates how the Water of Life was acci- 
dentally discovered by a youth named Andrew, 
to whose care a flask of it was entrusted by Alex- 
ander, who intended to drink it when his end 
should draw near. But Alexander's daughter, 
Panora, extracted the secret of its virtue from 
Andrew, whereupon she killed him, and drank 
the water herself, thereby becoming invisible and 
immortal, but subject to her father’s curse. 
Attention has more than once (see ACADEMY, 
vol, x., p. 385, vol. xi., p. 42) been called in these 
columns to the great es of the Archiv to all who: 
are interested in Slav philology, &c. Now that a 
complete volume, with a good index, has appeared, 


the time is a fit one for doing so again, and em- 


phatically. W. R. 8. Ratsron, 








RESULTS OF SOSNOFSKY’S EXPEDITION. 
St. Petersburg : Sept. 29, 1876, 
The ‘return to St. Petersburg at the beginning 
of this year of the Russian Scientific-Commercial 
Expedition to Western China has resulted in the 
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opening of an exhibition of various articles of 
Chinese industry collected and brought home by 
its chief. 

It may be remembered by some of your readers 
that in 1874 the Russian Government organised 
an expedition to the least known and most in- 
accessible parts of North-Western China with the 
view of ascertaining the true state of these 
countries, the possibility of opening a new trade- 
route for Russian commerce, and of developing 
commercial relations with China. It was also 
intended to collect every information on the so- 
called Dungan insurrection, its vitality, and the 
resources at the disposal of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to suppress it. For this purpose ample 
funds were granted from the Imperial Treasury, 
and two trained officers, Dr. Piassetsky and Sur- 
veying- Engineer. Matusofsky, were selected for 
the task. The whole expedition was placed under 
the orders of Colonel Sosnofsky. 

The final equipment of the party was completed 
at Semipalatinsk. Hence they took the overland 
route through Eastern Siberia vid Kiakhta, the 
Gobi, and Kalgan to Peking, which was to be 
their starting-point. According to the original 
plan, as stated in the Russian newspapers in 1874, 
it was intended that the expedition should proceed 
overland from Peking to Han-kau; but this part 
of the programme was, for reasons best known to 
the commander (perhaps as being the most ex- 
pensive), omitted; only the two interpreters were 
sent by this route, the rest of the party proceeding 
by sea vid Tientsin and Shanghai to Han-kau on 
the Yang-tsze-Kiang. Leaving the great river at 
Han-kau, they ascended its tributary, the Han- 
Kiang, for about eight hundred miles, to Han- 
chung-fu, whence they journeyed overland, skirting 
the south-western border of the province of Shen- 
si, and—without turning aside, as had also been 
originally intended, to visit Ching-te-fu, the 
capital of Sze-chuen—took the direct road through 
Tsin-chau, Kun-chau-fu, Lan-chau-fu, Liang- 
chau-fu, Kan-chau-fu, and Suh-chau. From the 
last-named of these towns they crossed the 
desert of Gobi to Hami, situated one day’s march 
from the eastern branch of the Thian-shan 
Mountains, the pass over which is 9,000 feet 
above sea-level. Barkul, their next halting-place, 
is to the north of these mountains, and beyond it 
lies the well-beaten track through Guchen, touch- 
ing the Russian frontier at Fort Zaisan in the 
valley of the Black Irtish. We have given a 
brief outline of a journey which might have pro- 
duced brilliant results, but these are certainly not 
to be found in Sosnofsky’s collection nor in his 
Report published in the second number of the 
Imperial Geographical Society’s Proceedings of 
this year. As for the exhibition, arranged in a 
room adjoining the suite lately occupied by the 
Oriental Congress, the various articles displayed 
possess @ minimum of scientific interest, and are 
intrinsically of little value, with the exception of 
some lumps of silver in a glass case, and an em- 
broidered Chinese silk dress at one end of the 
room. For the rest the collection consists of 
such objects as one would have expected from 
their triviality to escape the notice of a scien- 
tific traveller entering a new country for the 
first time. Ona long table occupying the centre 
of the room are disposed a few specimens of 
Chinese industry, small models of houses and 
instruments of torture, joss-sticks, scales and 
weights, tea samples, bank-notes, chop-sticks, &c. 
All these are familiar to every traveller in the 
best known parts of China, and it is only when 
we examine the photographs by M. Boiarsky that 
we can realise how much interesting and almost 
untrodden ground has been gone over, and what a 
rare field for scientific research has been thrown 
open to the travellers. The only Europeans who 
have visited these countries in modern times are 
Baron Richthofen, Colonel Prejevalsky, and Pére 
Armand David. The first of these in the course 
of his explorations in China went alone from 
Peking to Han-kau, ascended the Han-kiang by 








water to Lao-ho-kau, proceeding thence by land 
to Sin-gan-fu, and from this city to Ching-te-fu, 
whence he retraced his steps to Sin-gan-fu and 
returned to Peking by a more direct route, his 
line of march crossing that of the Russians in 
the plain of Han-chung-fu. 

Prejevalsky passed some months in Kan-suh 
in 1872-73, and Pére Armand David extended 
his adventurous journeys in 1865-68 considerably 
within the eastern border of this little-known 
region. But these are the only travellers upon 
whom we could rely for information. For the 
cartography we had still to depend on Klaproth’s 
maps founded on the Jesuit surveys in the eigh- 
teenth century. Circumstances were unusually 
favourable to Sosnofsky, as he himself tells us in 
his Report (vol. xii. No. 2, Russ. Geog. Soc. 
Proc., 1876), for the Chinese authorities, warned 
by the recent events in the extreme south-west 
of the empire, and the deep indignation excited in 
England by the murder of Margary and the con- 
sequent return of Colonel Browne's party, received 
the Russians with courtesy and were willing to 
give them every assistance. But, notwithstanding 
these advantages, the Report of the chief is re- 
markably scanty, only twelve pages being devoted 
to it. One might have inferred that time did not 
allow of his writing more. That this is not the 
case, however, is evident from the lengthy and 
verbose descriptions of unimportant matter con- 
tained in it. Many of the statements are exagge- 
rated and highly coloured; thus, on page 146 of 
the Proceedings we read as follows :— 


“But what a fearful picture of ruin! Extensive 
towns, numerous independent settlements, only a 
short time ago boiling with life and activity, stand 
even at the present time in gloomy silence, stained 
with bloody ruins, All is empty—not a soul—only 
here and there from a hastily-constructed hut, or from 
a hole dug out of a glebe of earth, appears a shrink- 
ing, emaciated figure. It is not old age that has 
furrowed the face with deep wrinkles and laid a stamp 
of infirmity upon it; but the lot of hard sufferings, 
sufferings of times hardly yet passed by. This is the 
only surviving member of a numerous family—all of 
whom perished, sacrificed tointernecine war, and laid 
down their existence for ever in the family burial- 
mound hard by. The country has undergone terrible 
sufferings: it was so bad that a pound of beef cost 
three to four roubles, a bag of bread 100 roubles ; the 
people ate dead bodies—ate their own children.” 


Why they should have devoured their own 
children when they could have eaten other a 
passes our comprehension. But it is at all events 
satisfactory to learn that this frightful state of 
affairs is not likely to last, and that order is at 
length being restored. The above extract, which 
we have translated literally from the Russian, is 
a fair specimen of Colonel Sosnofsky’s style. 
More than half a page of the Report is devoted to 
a description of the Chinese Governor-General 
Tso-tsung-tang, with whom the Russian colonel 
entered into a contract to provide grain for the 
army. “He positively astonished me,” writes 
the Colonel, “ by the soundness of his views, and 
his accurate information about Russia.” Yet the 
same functionary is said to have enquired of one 
of the members of the expedition whether the Rus- 
sians ate dead horses. Instead of interesting facts 
such as one would have expected froma work of this 
kind, we meet with the Resaions generalisations 
(pp. 147, 148, 150, 151, 152, and 153). Indeed, 
the Report is worth reading for the sake of know- 
ing, not what a Russian scientific expedition has 
done, but what it has left undone. The rapidity 
of their march did not allow sufficient time for the 
scientific observations for which the other mem- 
bers of the expedition were prepared. They left 
Han-kau in January, 1875, and in October the 
same year arrived in Russian territory. It is 
astonishing that under these circumstances it was 
possible to make any observations at all, and we 
cannot speak too highly of Dr. Piassetsky and 
Matusofsky, who strove gallantly to redeem the 
success of the enterprise. In the 4,000 plants, 
200 skins of birds and animals, insects and reptiles, 





and minerals collected by the former and topo- 
graphical and meteorological observations of the 
latter we have special scientific information of the 
highest value. But besides these labours, Dr. 
Piassetsky has made no less than 1,000 water- 
colour and pencil drawings which bring before us 
the whole country with a fidelity and art which 
no word-painting or even photography could 
rival. Nearly 300 of these sketches were ex- 
hibited at the Imperial Academy during the 
meeting of the Oriental Congress, and from their 
remarkable artistic merit claim a more detailed 
notice than we can give in this article. We have 
pleasure, however, in announcing that their author 
ee opening an exhibition of his works in 
,ondon during the ensuing season. 

E. Detmar Morean. 
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A COMMISSION FOR GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 
King’s College, Cambridge : Oct. 7, 1876. 

Iam glad to see in Mr. Newton's letter in to- 
day’s AcADEMY a recognition of the fact that frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture of the highest import- 
ance may be expected to be found scattered about 
in various buildings of Europe. My object in 
writing to you is to ask whether there is not 
special reason for supposing that such fragments 
may be discovered in our own country, and 
whether it would not be quite worth while to 
institute a regular search for them. 

It is well known that Thomas, Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, was a strong lover of ancient art, and 
his name has been justly given to one of our 
societies which has contributed as much as any 
other to the intelligent study of mediaeval painting. 

Peacham, writing in 1634, speaks of Lord 
Arundel as of one 
‘to whose liberal charges and magnificence this angle 





of the world oweth the first sight of Greek and 
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Roman statues, with whose admired presence he began 
to honour the gardens and galleries at Arundel 
House about twenty years ago, and hath ever since 
continued to transplant old Greece into England.” 
It is not, however, so generally notorious that 
Charles I, and the Duke of Buckingham were 
equally active in the same field, and that they did 
not confine their researches to Italy, but extended 
them into Greek waters. In 1650, 450 pieces of 
ancient marbles which had belonged to Charles I. 
were sold for 16,0007. Peacham says of him :— 
“King Charles also, ever since his coming to the 
crown, hath amply testified a royal liking of ancient 
statues by causing a whole army of old foreign 
-emperors, captains, and senators, all at once to land 
on his coasts to come and do him homage and attend 
him in his palaces of St. James’s and Somerset House.” 
Milton, after travelling in Italy, had intended to 
proceed to Greece if he had not been recalled by 
the Civil Wars, and his description of Athens in 
the Paradise Regained shows how well he had 
prepared himself for his journey. Happy, indeed, 
if he could have beheld the Parthenon before its 
destruction by Morosini! The knowledge of the 
treasures of ancient art existing in England in- 
duced Profs. Michaelis and Matz to undertake a 
journey to this country in the autumn of 1873 for 
the purpose of cataloguing the ancient sculptures 
which they might find. The results of their 
labours are contained in the first number of the 
Archiologische Zeitung for 1874, and it must have 
been a discovery to most of those who have read 
this catalogue that English country houses contain 
such unexpected wealth. My object in writing to 
you is to urge that steps should be taken to organise 
asystematicsearch throughout England forremains 
of this kind. Marbles differ very widely from 
ictures, they are liable to be ill mounted, dis- 
d, wrongly described, neglected, or even de- 
stroyed. The possessors of these treasures are ex- 
tremely likely not to understand or appreciate their 
value, whereas there is no danger of their value 
being impaired by the inspection of the learned. 
The owner of areputed Raphael may be reluctant 
that his delusion should be destroyed by the judg- 
ment of an expert, but no one would be sorry to 
learn that he possessed in a neglected lump of 
mutilated marble a fragment of the work of 
Pheidias. The best means for effecting this pur- 
pose would be the formation of a commission 
similar to the Historical MSS. Commission, whose 
duty it should be to examine all collections of 
ancient marbles throughout the country and to re- 
rt on their value. Such a commission would be 
ortunate in being able toemploy the services of Mr. 
Newton, whose skill in practical diagnosis of this 
kind is unsurpassed in Europe. It is not too 
sanguine a hope that if this were done England 
would be found to supply a very large material for 
the stimulus of that new Renaissance which has 
only in these later days begun to reveal to us the 
deeper and purer half of Greek thought and cul- 
ture which the earlier Renaissance of literature 
had left unknown and even unsuspected. 
OscaR Brownine. 








LEFFLER'S PHYSIOLOGY OF CONSONANTS, 
Cambridge : October 9, 1876. 
I hope it will be clear to everyone that my 
polemic is directed solely against Dr. Leffler’s 
views, not against Mr. Rhys’s review of them. 
On the contrary, we have every reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Rhys for presenting us with so 
clear and concise a summary of those views. Nor 
should I be justified in reproaching Mr. Rhys with 
want of familiarity with the details of Swedish 
aE ages The sole point in which I think 
Rhys himself is mistaken is in his idea that 
P in Op is necessarily different from p in 4p, 
although even here he is only following Dr. 
er, 
The leading difference between us is now, as 
Mr. Rhys indicates in his last note, the question 
of tenuis and media. The valuable remarks of 





Mr. Ellis show how endless are the details of this 
question. In my own remarks I endeavoured to 
make clear that the problem, as usually dis- 
cussed, is an insoluble one, owing to the vague 
way in which the names tenuis and media 
are employed. As Mr. Rhys has alluded to the 
views of Prof. Sievers as confirming those of 
Leffler, I may state that I have not only read 
Prof. Sievers’s book, but have had the great ad- 
vantage of hearing the sounds from the writer 
himself, who possesses a fineness of ear and power 
of imitation which are very uncommon among 
German philologists. It seems quite clear that 
the distinction between voice and voiceless con- 
sonants is in South Germany represented by one 
of force only, p and 6, for instance, being both 
what I would call “ half-voice ” consonants, the p 
being pronounced with more force than the }. 
But I consider that Sievers fails entirely in his 
attempt to apply the criterion of force to other 
languages as well. I can only repeat that the 
South German distinction has nothing whatever 
todo with the English and Swedish, except in 
the mere accident of being written in the same 
way. Henry SwWEEt. 
P.S.—In the third paragraph of my last note 
read “after” instead of “before [short vowels ],” 
and substitute “ happy ” for the example given. 








JAMES HOWELL. 
Bottesford Manor, near Brigg: Oct. 7, 1876. 


My authority for stating that James Howell 
“was a Caermarthenshire man” is Anthony 
Wood, the Oxford antiquary. He says that 
“ James Howell was born in Caermarthenshire, 
particularly, as I conceive, at Abernant, of which 
place his father was minister. In what year he 
was born I cannot precisely tell you.” As his 
authority for this statement, Wood puts “ Lib. 
matric. P, pag. 473.” (See Athenae. Oxon. edit. 
1721, vol. ii. col. 381.) Epwarp PEAcocK. 





Fairwater, Taunton : October 9, 1876. 

In my note on the above in last Acaprmy, 
October 7, there is a misprint of Cwnbryn for 
Cevnbryn. Having since looked through the 
“ Familiar Letters,” I may here add that they con- 
tain several allusions to the author’s family lead- 
ing to the conclusion that he was a Breconshire 
man. A letter addressed “To my Father, from 
London” (Epistolae Ho-Elianae, third edition, 
vol. i., sect. 4, letter vii., pp. 171-2), ends “ with 
my love to all my brothers and sisters at 
the Bryn, and near Brecknock.” This “ Bryn” 
I take to be the hill-farm of that name on 
the side of the chain of hills called Epynt in 
the county of Brecon. In another place (vol. i., 
sect. 1., letter xliii. p. 67) he refers to these 
“ Eppint” hills, contrasting them with the Alps. 
It appears also from the “ Letters” that there were 
members of his family living at Trecastle and 
Devynnock in the same county; and that one of 
his sisters married a Hugh Penry, possibly of the 
same family as the Welsh martyr John Penry, 
who lived at Cevnbrith, a few miles from the 
Bryn. T. Powett. 








SHAKSPERE’S POSSIBLE TROTH-PLIGHT. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Oct. 7, 1876. 

Many folk, troubled by the too speedy birth of 
Shakspere’s eldest girl after his marriage, find 
relief in believing that he had gone through a 
form of troth-plight with Ann Hathaway the due 
time before, and that that was looked upon as 
essentially a marriage. As I have not heard of an 
old form of troth-plight being reprinted in any 
modern book, I think it will interest Shakspere 
students to see the one that Mr. John Wilson has 
referred me to, in Robert Cleaver's Godly Form of 
Household Government, 1598, which I suppose is 
not his own imitation of the marriage-service, 
but one that was in general use in his time. But 
still, if only those young people used it wh¢ 








desired “to marie in the Lord,” one may doubt 
whether young Will Shakspere of eighteen troubled 
himself much about that kind of marriage. And as 
the consent of parents was to be part of the troth- 
plight, one may also doubt whether John Shak- 
spere was a consenting party to his boy of eigh- 
teen’s pledge to marry a woman seven years older 
than himself, I believe that the said John would 
have been much more likely to say to his son, 

“Don’t make such a young fool of yourself, 

Will!” However, this is what Cleaver says on 

the matter (p. 111) :-— 

‘‘There must needes bee before the publicke act of 
mariage, some speciall time appointed, wherein both 
Parents, and parties, may Ratifie and signifie their 
mutuall liking and consents, vnlesse they despise to 
marie in the Lord. eo 

“‘ Now then, in the next place, let vs see and learne,. 
what a contract is, to the end, that vppon sound 
knowledge and right judgement, wee may alwaies 
vse it well, and neuer ill, for want of good vnder- 
standing, 

“4 Contract, is a voluntarie promise of marriage, 
mutually made betweene one man and one 
woman, both beeing meete and free to marry one 
another, and therefore allowed so to do by their 
Parents. 

“This short sentence, showeth the whole nature, 
quallities, propertie, vse, and abuse, with all other 
things, that are to be obserued or eschued in a right 
Contract, as shal appeare by the vnfolding of euerie 
word contained therein... [and the author then 
unfolds them all}. 

“ And least we should bee ignorant, or forget what 
those errours are, which disavowe and lawfuly frus- 
trate a Contract, these they be. First, if there be 
onely a naked shewe of a promise, and yet no promise 
in deede. Seccndly, if any other thing bee promised 
then marriage. Thirdly, if the promise bee con- 
uinced to be meere hypocriticall or forced. Fourthly, 
if one of the parties alone, do promise, and not both. 
Fiftly, if it were made betweene other creatures, or 
other persons, or betweene more then one man and 
one woman. Sixtly, if the persons contracted, or either 
of them be formerly betrothed, or have committed 
adultrie after the contract, or be alied or a kin, or for 
any other cause not at libertie to marie. LEightly, if 
there lacke the consent of y* parents. 

“ Tf al or any of these be undoubtedly known and 
clearly proued, they doo ioyntly and seuerally frustrate 
or nullifie the contract, so as the Magistrate may law- 
fully dissolue the same, and set the parties at libertie.* 

“But contrarilie, if all these concurre and accord, 
the contract is inuiolable as marriage it selfe, neither 
can the parties bee set at libertie by themselves, or by 
any power whatsocuer,* because this contract, and 
euerie parsell thereof, is in the Lord . . .” 

P. 36. ‘“ This being done, the Parents and parties are 
to bee charged in the name of God, as they will answere 
at the day of judgement, plainly to bewray and declare, 
if they know any of the foresaid impediments in them- 
selves or in their children, for which this Contract 
ought not to bee made. If they say, they know none, 
or if they declare none, then the consent of the Parents 
is to bee demaunded; which, if they yielde, then the 
consent of the parties is also to bee required, And so 
the parties are to bee betrothed and affianced in these 
words, or such like. 

“IN. do willingly promise to marry thee N. if God 
will, and I liue: whensoeuer our parents shall 
thinke good and meet : til which time, I take thee 
for my onely betrothed wife, and thereto plight thee 
my troth. In the name of the Father, the Sonne, 
and the holy Ghost : So bee it. 

“ The same is to be done by the woman, the name 
onely chaunged, and all in the presence of the Parents, 
kinsfolkes, and friends. 

“After this, the Parents are to be admonished, to 
set and appoint the day of marriage, neither too neare 
nor too farre of, but to appoint a competent space of 
time, that it may be sufficient for the learning and 
triall of all lets and impediments, whereby promised 
marriage might be hindered, and yet giue no occasions, 
by reason of the length thereof, to prouoke the parties 
to incontinencie. In the meane time, the parties 
affianced are to be admonished, to abstaine from the 





* This was Cleaver’s doctrine, and not the law of 
the land. What he knew about “the Lord” was, of 
course, fancy. 
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vse of marriage, and to behaue themselues wisely, 
chastly, louingly, and soberly, till the day appointed 
do come. And so with a Psalme and prayer, to con- 
clude the holy action. 

“1, Because there might be some preparation for 
the things pertaining to house-keeping, betweene that 
time and the celebrating of marriages: but this is not 
a chiefe cause, 

“2, Because the Lord would by this meanes makea 
difference betwixt bruite beastes and men, and betwixt 
the Prophane and his children. 

“For they, euen as beastes, do after a beastlike 
manner, beeing led by a naturall instinct and motion, 
fall togither: but God will haue this difference, 
whereby his children should be seuered from that 
brutish manner, in that they should haue a certaine 
distance of time, betweene the knitting of affection, 
and the enioying one of another, and a more neere 
ioyning of one vnto another. 

“3. That they should in that time, thinke on the 
causes why they are to marrie, and the duties of mar- 
riage: For many enter thereinto, not considering at 
all, of the great duties belonging to them in the same, 
nor thinke of the troubles and afflictions that followe 
niarriage. 

“But the Lord would haue these thinges thought 
on, and a consideration to bee had, both of the causes 
of marriage, and the duties. to bee performed, and the 
troubles to be undergone.” 


Had Cleaver’s opinion of Shakspere been asked, 
he would evidently have set him down as a 
“ bruite beast,” and one of “ the prophane.” 

F. 3 ‘URNIVALL. 


P.S. In connexion with this subject I may note 
that in the picture now owned by Mr. Jn. Malam, 
of 2 betrothal—probably Flemish, but professing 
to be Shakspere’s—the lad of 18} is (so far as the 
photograph shows) represented as a bald-headed, 
bearded man, and the intended bride is evidently 
younger, and not seven years older, than her hus- 
band, The inscription now on the picture :— 

“ Rare Lymminge 
with vs dothe make appere 
Marriage of Anne Hathaway 
with William Shakespere 
15—,” 
“only came to light when the picture was being 
restored by Mr. Holder, at Scarboro’, in 1872, 
who sold it to Mr. Malam.” Can it not be put in 
darkness again? To suppose that the picture re- 
presents Shakspere’s betrothal is too absurd a 
notion to be entertained for one moment. 








SCIENCE. 


The Chemistry of Light and Photography in 
its Application to Art, Science, and In- 
dustry. By Hermann Vogel, Professor 
in the Royal Industrial Academy of 
Berlin. Second Edition. (London: 
Henry S. King and Co., 1876.) 

History and Handbook of Photography. Trans- 
lated from the French of Gaston Tis- 
sandier, Edited by J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 


‘Dr. Voget’s book is a flagrant case of 
mere book-making without sufficient capi- 
tal; and, like that of Tissandier, is almost 
completely useless as a scientific or practical 
text-book or manual. Neither the one 
nor the other follows the practical appli- 
cations of photography to the latest im- 
provements, and neither of them gives any 
direction which would enable a tyro to help 
himself out of the elementary or advanced 
‘difficulties. Tissandier’s title was not, how- 


ever, like that of the translation, a misnomer. 
It was “The Marvels of Photography,” and 
the work did not pretend to bea manual, but 
simply an interesting book about photo- 
graphy, which it is; and the appendices added 
by the editor are not so complete or so ‘lucid 








as to add much to the practical value of the 
book. The chemical accuracy of it may be 
judged of from such expressions as ‘‘a sheet 
of paper which had been soaked in iodised 
silver ”—“‘ fixed the picture by means of 
gallic acid.”” However, the book is not so 
ostentatiously ignorant of scientific matters 
as that of Dr. Vogel, who insists on showing 
how superficial is his knowledge of astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and acoustics, of art and 
perspective, all in one book. At least in 
this he has succeeded. 

The re-editing of the second edition of the 
book should not be allowed to affect the 
scientific notoriety of Dr. Vogel, which is 
based on an alleged discovery in spectrum 
photography which shall be stated in his 
own words :— 

“The writer of this work suceeded, in the end 
of 1873, in making photographic plates sensitive 
even to colours that were before considered to be 
inoperative—z.e., yellow, orange, and red. He 
found that if certain coloured substances that 
absorb light were added to bromide of silver, 
which is by itself too little sensitive to green, the 
sensitiveness of this bromide to green is con- 
siderably increased. In like manner, if coloured 
substances absorbing yellow or red light are 
added to it, they make bromide of silver sensitive 
to yellow and red light. After this discovery 
we may hope that the difficulties attending the 
taking of coloured objects may be soon over- 
come.” 

This “ discovery ” has, thus far, not found 
any confirmation atthe hands of any chemist 
of authority, and is discredited by those who 
have repeated Dr. Vogel’s experiments. His 
original statement was less vague than this, 
and was to the effect that the addition of a 
red substance to the bromide film makes it 
sensitive to the red lines of the spectrum, 
&c. So far every observed modification in 
the range of the bromide of silver in re- 
ference to the spectrum rather disproves 
than confirms such an hypothesis. Certain 
substances do affect the range of the bro- 
mide of silver in this respect, but their 
colour has no observed relation to this fact. 
The very substances, moreover, which Dr. 
Vogel reported on, tried by the leading pho- 
tographic chemists, produced no such effects 
as he claimed. Nor is it correct, as he 
states, that certain rays were considered 
inoperative. Becquerel long ago produced 
a complete photograph of the spectrum 
on a silver plate, and Dr. Draper, of 
New York, repeatedly succeeded with the 
same expedient, while his son, Prof. 
Draper, has since produced a collodion 
negative going through the extremes—the 
fact being, as shown most conclusively by 
Dr. Draper (Researches in Actinic Chemistry), 
that every part of the spectrum is photo- 
graphically operative to a greater or less de- 
gree, and that all that is necessary to a com- 
plete image of it is to protect the most ad- 
vanced lines from over-exposure until the 
retarded ones are impressed. Of all these re- 
sults Dr. Vogel seems to have been ignorant. 

Tissandier’s book, as an amusing one, 
deserved better translation and better editing 
than it has had. W. J. Srinimay. 








Messrs. Henry S. Kine anp Co. send us, 
under the title of The Races of Man and their 
Geographical Distribution, a translation of Dr. 
Oscar Peschel’s Voélkerkunde, reviewed by Mr. E. 
B. Tylor in the AcapEemy of June 13, 1874. 





ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


An Archaic Dictionary. By W. R. Cooper. 
(London: Bagster & Sons, 1876.) 

Cory’s Ancient Fragments. New and En- 
larged Edition, by E. R. Hodges. (Lon- 
don: Reeves & Turner, 1876.) 

Dates and Data relating to Religious Anthro- 
pology and Biblical Archaeology. (London : 
Triibner & Co., 1876.) 

Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de V Orient. 
2nde Edition. ParG. Maspero. (Paris: 
Hachette & Cie., 1876.) 


THE startling discoveries that have been 
made of late years in Egypt and the East, 
the decipherment of forgotten languages, 
and the disclosure of primitive civilisations, 
have all combined to revolutionise the history 
of the ancient Oriental world. Instead of 
the scanty and half-fabulous legends reported 
by Greek and Latin writers, we now have 
the contemporaneous records of the monarchs 
and nations of the East; facts have taken 
the place of fiction, and actual knowledge 
the place of conjecture. A new light has 
been shed on the origin of the culture and 
civilisation of to-day, the history of civilised 
humanity has been tracked back, if not to 
its beginnings, at all events to its earliest 
era, and the study of comparative religion 
has received new and important illustrations. 
Races and populations, kings and priests, 
wars and conquests, have become familiar 
to us, the very existence of which was un- 
known but a half century ago. And though 
what has already been recovered from the 
past is but a tithe and an earnest of what 
remains to be done, yet the new material 
is already so abundant and so important as 
to claim comparison with the old stores of 
classical learning. 

Mr. Cooper’s Archaic Dictionary of the 
proper names occurring on the Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments comes, therefore, 
at an opportune moment. Now that so 
general an interest has been excited in the 
revelations of the cuneiform inscriptions, a 
Dictionary was greatly needed which would 
do for Egypt and Assyria what Lempriére 
did in the last century for Greece and Rome. 
The time has not yet arrived when the whole 
tale of the monuments can be read in its 
completeness, and the conclusions derived 
from it treated in accordance with a strictly 
scientific method: Oriental archaeology is 
still in its descriptive or natural history 
stage, and must be dealt with accordingly. 
Those who want to be told in a few words 
what is known about Hatasu or Horus, 
about Assur-bani-pal or Hea, ought to find 
Mr. Cooper’s work very useful. Its useful- 
ness is increased by the Appendices he has 
added, as well as by his excellent introduc- 
tion and “Suggestions for a Systematic 
Study of Egyptian History.” Besides the 
proper names taken from Egyptian, Assyrian 
and Accadian monuments, the names of 
divinities found in Etruscan inscriptions 
have also been inserted in the volume. 
Whether the author was right in adding to 
these a selected number of proper names 
from Hindu and Scandinavian history and 
mythology may perhaps be questioned. 

Of course in a work of the kind, misprints 
and errors are unavoidable; but Mr. Cooper 
seems to have done his best to render them 
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few; the hope, however, may be expressed 
that in a future edition some of the more 
important articles may be expanded, and 
that references may be added wherever 
possible. A list of references at the end of 
each article is the surest way of securing the 
reader’s confidence, and at the same time of 
enabling him to control the statements of 
the text. 

While Mr. Cooper has been arranging the 
results of Assyrian and Egyptian decipher- 
ment for the use of the historian, Mr. Hodges 
has been no less usefully employed in re- 
editing Cory’s Ancient Fragments, which 
bring together every scrap of classical lite- 
rature that bears upon the history and an- 
tiquities of the ancient East. The import- 
ance of the fragments can hardly be over- 
rated; they contain all that remains to us 
of the works of Manetho and Berosus, by 
whose assistance alone the materials fur- 
nished by the monuments can be thrown into 
chronological order. The historical study 
of the inscriptions is in great measure an 
inductive one; a hint here, a stray word 
there, are often all that the historian has at 
his disposal for the re-construction of the 
past. Hence the great value of the frag- 
ments which record the order and duration 
of successive dynasties, unsatisfactory and 
conflicting as may be the channels through 
which they have been transmitted to us. 

Mr. Hodges has brought Cory’s work up 
to the level of modern knowledge by adding 
illustrative notes and prefixing two very inter- 
esting Introductions, one on “The Origin, 
Progress, and Results of Hieroglyphic and 
Cuneiform Decipherment,” and the other on 
“* Phoenician Literature.” He has also pub- 
lished some new fragments not given by 
Cory, one of them being the important 
extract from Nicolas of Damascus (con- 
tained in the IIpdcpopog “EXAnvexijc Bu/3dv0- 
@jxnc), in which the legend of the Assyrian 
Nannaros is given. As M. Lenormant has 
pointed out, Nannaros is the Assyrian Nan- 
nar or Moon-god. 

Mr. Hodges has made the book at once 
more convenient and cheaper by omitting 
the Neo-Platonic fragments which Cory had 
placed at the end of it, as well as Cory’s 
learned but antiquated preface. He has 
also omitted the Greek and Latin texts, no 
doubt wisely. Those who want to consult 
them will have no difficulty nowadays in 
doing so, while the translations given in the 
volume before us may be fully trusted. The 
student of the native monuments will be 
grateful for having them placed before him 
in so handy and well-printed a form. 

The anonymous author of Dates and Data 
states that the object of his work “is to 
bring together, in consecutive order, under 
specific dates, some of the resulis of recent 
researches in Prehistorical and Biblical 
Archaeology and Comparative Mythology, 
with the view of attempting to furnish trust- 
worthy materials for the advancement of 
the study of Religions Anthropology.” The 
idea is a good one, and has been carefully 
carried out. Under various specific dates, 


beginning with 14,000 z.c., the chief facts 
furnished by geology, ethnology, language, 
or monumental evidence as to the early his- 
tory and civilisation of man have been 
grouped together. 


A great mass of very 





interesting materials has thus been col- 
lected and arranged in a form convenient 
for reference. The author has generally 
gone to the best authorities, though now 
and then the statements he adopts are some- 
what questionable. In one point, however, 
he has laid himself open to severe criticism, 
and that is in his philological flights. When 
will students remember that the science of 
language is as serious and exacting as the 
sciences of chemistry and physiology, and 
that only those who have undergone the re- 
quisite training and education can be qnali- 
fied to deal with linguistic questions? Had 
the author made himself acquainted with 
the first principles of Comparative Philology 
he would never have compared certain 
Aryan, Semitic, and Egyptian words in the 
way that he has done on pages 31 and 32. 
What can be said of a writer who classes the 
Egyptian ra, “the sun,” with the Sanskrit 
“Ra(j)” and (Mit)ra” and the non- 
existent “Chaldean” ra? By the latter 
word I suppose is meant the termination of 
the Accadian dimirra or dingirra, “ god.” 
Equally preposterous is the comparison of 
the names Jonah and Oannes. Apart from 
his philology, however, and an inclination to 
assign too definite dates to the palaeolithic 
and neolithic relics of early man, the author 
has succeeded in the task he proposed to 
himself, and has produced a really useful 
little book. 

A reference is all that is needed to the 
new edition of Prof. Maspero’s well-known 
Ancient History of the East. The work is 
simply indispensable for all those who wish 
to have some acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. The maps which have been drawn up 
by the author, and the final chapter on 
writing and alphabets, add greatly to the 
value of the book. M. Maspero’s profound 
knowledge of the Egyptian monuments ren- 
ders his account of ancient Egypt and its 
history the best accessible to the ordinary 
reader. It is only when dealing with Assyrian 
subjects that his information has had to be 
derived at second hand, and his statements 
upon Assyrian history, therefore, are not 
always quite correct. The new edition is 
provided with an index, which will be 
highly appreciated by those who use the 
work, A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
What becomes of Salicylic Acid after it is absorbed? 
—Two answers have been given to this question. 
It is believed by some authorities that the acid 
enters into combination with the alkaline bases of 
the blood as soon as it mingles with that fluid, 
and that it is subsequently eliminated as a sali- 
cylate. Feser and Friedberger, on the other hand, 
assert that it unites in the first instance with the 
albuminates of the plasma, and is only converted 
into a salicylate when those albuminates are broken 
up—t.e., just before it is excreted by the kidneys. 
The former of these views is adopted by Binz, but 
with one important modification. He argues that 
the carbonic acid generated in the tissues is able 
to decompose the salicylate and to liberate minute 
quantities of salicylic acid in immediate proximity 
to the germinal centres. The question has been 
investigated afresh by Fleischer (Centralblatt fiir 
die Med. Wiss., September 2, 1876). He finds 
that free salicylic acid is never present in the 
blood, and that it forms a permanent compound 





with a base immediately after its absorption, A 

rtion of it displaces carbonic acid from the car- 
Saaeuens another portion acts upon the neutral 
sodic phosphate of the plasma. Salicylic acid, 
like hippuric and benzoic acid, is able to withdraw 
sodium from the neutral phosphate, sodic sali- 
cylate and acid sodium phosphate being formed. 
This fact is all the more curious as phosphoric 
acid readily expels salicylic acid from its combi- 
nations. ° 


On Recurrent Sensibility.—It has long been 
known that irritation of the peripheral end of a 
divided nerve, whether motor, sensory, or mixed, 
may, under certain conditions, give rise to pain. 
MM. Arloing and Tripier have performed a great 
variety of experiments with a view to the more com- 
plete elucidation of this anomalous fact (Archives de 
Physiologie, Mars-Avril, 1876), They have studied 
it in the branches of the fifth nerve, of the portio 
dura, and in the mixed nerves of the extremities, 
and hold themselves justified in asserting that 
recurrent sensibility is manifested, more or less 
distinctly, by all nerves, at any rate in mammals. 
It is always more marked as the peripheral ex- 
pansion of the nerve is approached, and may be 
altogether absent, especially in a mixed nerve, 
when the division takes place high up. The sen- 
sibility of the distal end of the divided nerve is 
due, in every case, to the presence of fibres whose 
connexion with the percipient centres has not been 
interrupted by the operation, of fibres derived by 
anastomosis from other nerve-trunks, These fibres 
are derived, in the portio dura, from the fifth; in 
the purely sensory nerves, from their homologues 
on the opposite side of the body. They pass up- 
wards to a variable distance in the nerve-trunk to 
which they are affiliated, diminishing in number 
from the periphery towards the centre. Their 
existence was anatomically demonstrated in every 
case by the method of Waller. Whenever the 
phenomenon of recurrent sensibility was manifested 
by the distal stump of a divided nerve, microscopic 
examination showed that amid the mass of de- 
generated tubules there were always a few that 
retained their normal aspect, thereby testifying to 
their continued connection with their centres. 


The Action of Lactic Acid on the Bones.—It 
has been repeatedly asserted that lactic acid is 
capable of withdrawing the earthy salts from bone- 
tissue during life ; and theoretical views concerning 
the pathology of such diseases as rickets and mala- 
costeon, in which the skeleton undergoes partial 
softening, have been based on this supposed fact. 
Heiss has succeeded, by means of one very complete 
experiment, in proving that the assertion in ques- 
tion is incorrect (Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, xii. 2). 
A dog was kept for 508 days upon a diet of known 
composition, consisting of flesh, lard, and distilled 
water; during the whole of this time an average 
dose of 7:4 grammes of lactic acid was administered 
daily. Whentheexperiment was at an end, the bones 
were found to be quite normal, both in structure 
and chemical composition; moreover, the normal 
proportion between the amount of earthy salts in 
the food and that contained in the urinary and 
intestinal excreta was maintained throughout. 
Doubtful traces of the acid were occasionally 
detected in the urine; but by far the greater part 
of it appears to have undergone oxidation in the 
system, and to have been got rid of as carbonic 
acid and water. 


On some Effects produced by Stimulation of the 
Cortex Cerebri.—Besides the co-ordinated con- 
tractions of the voluntary muscles which result 
from stimulation of the surface of the brain with 
weak induction-currents, many other phenomena 
are simultaneously produced. There may be a rise 
or fall of blood-pressure ; the pupil may contract or 
dilate ; the secretory activity of the salivary glands, 
of the pancreas, of the liver, may be excited ; the 
respiratory movements may be modified in rate and 
rhythm; the bladder, the intestinal tube, the 
spleen, the Fallopian tubes, may be thrown into 
a state of contraction. These phenomena have 
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been experimentally studied by Bochefontaine 
Archives de Physiologie, Mars—Avril, 1876). He 
lays great stress on the fact that any one of the 
above results may be achieved by stimulating 
small areas of the cortex which are topographi- 
cally distinct from one another; while, on the 
other hand, several of those effects may be simul- 
taneously produced by faradisation of a single 
localised spot. Moreover, the modifications thus 
induced in the functions of organic life are always 
associated with co-ordinated muscular movements. 
If, therefore, we regard the cortical areas as 
centres localised in the grey matter of the convo- 
lutions, we are constrained to admit that one and 
the same fraction of the cortex may be the centre 
for a great variety of wholly independent actions, 
some of which are normally controlled by the will, 
while others are always involuntary. Rather than 
accept so improbable an hypothesis, Bochefontaine 
adopts the reflex theory of Schiff and Brown- 
Séquard. It is unnecessary, he says, to believe 
that the grey matter is itself excitable ; provided 
that electrical currents are capable, as they un- 
doubtedly are, of being diffused through it, and 
thus reaching the fibrous layers of the convolu- 
tions, we may explain our experimental results 
without difficulty. Accordingly, these results 
afford no convincing proof of the existence of 
special centres, localised in the grey matter of the 
cerebral cortex. 


Researches on a West African Arrow-Potson.— 
MM. Gallois and Hardy have succeeded in isolat- 
ing a poisonous principle, which they call erythro- 
phlaeine, from the bark and leaves of Erythro- 
phlaeum guineense (Nat. Ord, Leguminosae) and 
an allied species from the Seychelles, E. Couminga. 
It exerts a specific influence on the tissue of the 
muscles, above all on that of the heart. When 
introduced into the circulation of a warm-blooded 
animal it causes muscular twitchings, followed 
by great dyspnoea and cardiac paralysis. In cold- 
blooded vertebrates, the muscular system is gradu- 
ally paralysed and relaxed, the nerve-centres and 
fibres retaining their functional vitality long after 
the heart has ceased to beat and the voluntary 
muscles have lost their contractility. The heart 
fails before the other muscles, simply because it 
receives a greater supply of the poisoned blood in 
the same time. Atropia is unable to rouse the 
heart when paralysed by erythrophlaeine ; curare 
seems to delay the manifestation of the symptoms. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


The Book of the Balance of Wisdom.—Dr. Car- 
rington Bolton, of the School of Mines, Columbia 
College, New York, has published in the current 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Science an in- 
teresting sketch of the Arabic treatise on the 
water-balance, which was written in the twelfth 
century (about 1121-1122 a.p.), and bears the 
above title. For the discovery of this remarkable 
work science is indebted to the Chevalier Khani- 
koff, sometime Russian Consul-General at Tabriz, 
an important city of Northern Persia, who com- 
municated copious extracts from the work, trans- 
lated into French, as well as a transcript of the 
original Arabic version, to the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, and the Society have 
rendered his notes into English. The Book of the 
Balance of Wisdom treats exclusively of the 
balance and of the results obtained by the use of 
that instrument. Its exposition of the principles 
of centres of gravity, of researches respecting the 
specific gravity of metals, precious stones, and 
liquids, shows these Orientals to have possessed a 
knowledge of physical science, entirely unknown 
to the ancients, and of a character which cannot 
fail to excite deep interest. The dedication of the 
work proves it to have been composed during 
“the year 515 of the Hegira of our Elect Prophet 
Mohammed,” and at the Court of the Saljuke 
Sultan Sanjar, who reigned oyer a large part of 
the ancient Caliphate of Bagdad from a.p. 1117 to 





1157. The author of the treatise, who speaks of 
himself in the third person, is “ Al-Khazini ;” the 
weight of evidence of Oriental scholars who have 
examined the question of authorship is, it is 
stated, in favour of regarding him as the 
same with Alhazen, the Arab optician and physio- 
logist. _Al-Khazini describes at great length 
several forms of balances, giving details for their 
construction and use, one attributed to Mohammed 
Bin Zakariya, of Rai, differing from that of 
Archimedes by the introduction of the needle. 
“The Balance of Wisdom,” of Abu-Hatim al- 
Muzaffar Bin Ismail, of Isfazar, is stated to have 
had a length of beam equal to four bazaar cubits 
(two métres), and to have been constructed of 
iron or bronze; it is remarked, moreover, that 
“the length of the beam influences the sensibility 
of the instrument.” In the fifth chapter of the 
first lecture of this treatise the following passage 
occurs :—“ When a heavy body, or whatever sub- 
stance, is transferred from a rarer to a denser air, 
it becomes lighter in weight ; from a denser to a 
rarer air, it becomes heavier.” A table of the 
specific gravities of metals, given by Al-Khazini, 
and a similar list drawn up by Abu-Raihin, who 
lived a.p, 970-1038, and wrote The Book of the 
Best Things for the Knowledge of Mineral Sub- 
stances, when compared with one of the determi- 
nations of density made in the present day, show 
a very remarkable accordance, “when we take 
into consideration the coarseness of their means 
of graduating instruments and the backward state 
of the mechanical arts at that period.” Other 
tables of specific gravity of solid and liquid sub- 
stances, more than forty in number, are also given, 
and in these iustances also the close agreement 
with modern observation is astonishing. Dr. 
Carrington Bolton ends his paper with the fol- 
lowing summary of the principal propositions 
contained in this curious treatise on chemical 
physics :—(1.) The Book of the Balance of Wis- 
dom shows the Arabian philosophers of the twelfth 
century to have entertained advanced views 
regarding attraction. They recognised gravity as 
a force, and attributed to it a direction towards 
the centre of the earth; they also knew that it 
diminishes with the distance, but erroneously sup- 
posed its diminution to be in direct ratio to the 
distance. 2. They were acquainted with the con- 
nexion between the weight of the atmosphere and 
its increasing density. 3. They understood the 
theory of centre of gravity, and applied it to the 
construction of the balance and the steelyard. 
4, They made frequent use of the hydrometer, 
which they inherited from antiquity; and pos- 
sibly they employed this instrument as a ther- 
mometer for distinguishing by variations of den- 
sity the different temperatures of liquids. 5. They 
observed the action of capillary attraction. 6. 
They compiled full and accurate tables of the 
specific gravities of most of the solid and liquid 
substances with which they were acquainted. 7. 
Their system of philosophy was founded on ex- 
periment and observation.—It is satisfactory to 
gain any additional information regarding the 
history of this book, with which Dr. Draper had 
already made us acquainted in his Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe, and to which Prof. Tyndall 
directed the attention of the British Association 
in his presidential address. Many will remember 
a sentence in the American author: “I join,” 
says Draper, “in the pious prayer of Alhazen, 
thatin the day of judgment the All-Merciful will 
take pity on the soul of Abur-Raihan, because he 
was the first of the race of men to construct a 
table of specific gravities.” 


Hesperidin.—It has been shown hy E. Hoff- 
mann that hesperidin, when treated with acid, 
breaks up into glucose and a crystalline body, to 
which he now gives the name of hesperetin (Ber. 
Deut. Chem. Gesell. Berlin, ix. 685), The re- 
action is as fullows :— 


C..H,,0,. = C.H,.0, + C\.H,,0, 
Hesperidin. Glucose. Hesperetin. 





By the action of alkalies on the new body phloro- 
glucin and an acid are formed :— 
C,.H,,0,+H,0 = C,H,O, + C,)H,,0, 
Hesperetin. Phloroglucin. Hesperetic 
Acid. 

When heated with water to 250°C. in closed 
tubes it decomposes, a product possessing the 
odour of vanillin being formed. Hesperidin is 
found in almost every portion of the plant Citrus 
aurantium, C. Limetta, &c., and probably occurs in 
other varieties of the genus Sirus. The hes- 
peridin of De Vry is shown not to be identical 
with the above glucoside, the compound de- 
scribed by Lebreton and Pfeffer, but the same 
with what Hoffmann terms aurantiin, a substance 
occurring in the flowers of Citrus decumana and 
ossessing the composition C,,H,,O,. + 4H,0. 
Murrayin, another allied body, which De Vry ob- 
tained in Java from the flowers of Murraya 
exotica, has the formula C,,H,.0,,.. The compo- 
sition of limonin, which occurs in the seeds of 
several species of Citrus, has not yet been estab- 
lished. 


Tritylene.—A ready means of preparing this gas 
in large quantities is proposed by A. Claus and 
Kerstein (Ber. Deut. Chem. Gesell. Berlin, ix. 
695). They mix with concentrated syrupy 
glycerine, having a boiling point of 196°-200° C., 
as much zine in powder as it can moisten, and 
then heat the mixture, when a larger amount of 
gas is given off; 100 grammes of glycerine yield 
from thirty to forty-five litres of gas, consisting of 
about equal volumes of hydrogen and propylene. 
No other gases, apparently, are found. When 
treated with bromine, about one half of the 
gaseous mixture is absorbed, forming a yellow 
oily liquid which boils at 142°C. and possesses 
the formula C,H,Br,. 


The Action of Hydrocyanic Acid on Insect Life. 
—It has been noticed by A. Gautier (Bull. Soc. 
Chim. Paris, xxv. 433) that rabbits which have 
been poisoned with anhydrous hydrocyanic acid 
may be restored to life some minutes after death 
has apparently intervened, by inducing artificial 
respiration of air containing chlorine. He now 
finds that insects which have been subjected to 
the same treatment, and which are apparently dead, 
can in like manner be restored by the agency of 
chlorine. 


zone.—In the Comptes Rendus, lxxxii. 157, De 
Carvalho describes an apparatus for ozonising the 
unhealthy air of dwelling-rooms; such air is to 
be passed, by means of an aspirator, through a 
tube, in which the silent discharge of a Ruhm- 
korff’s coil takes place; and the author is of 
opinion that air subjected to this treatment will 
be freed from the organic matter suspended therein 
and its harmful characters destroyed. To his 
paper are appended some remarks by P. Thenard, 
who says he considers it is high time (# serait 
grandement temps) that not only the public, but 
learned men, should be made acquainted with the 
erroneous nature of the views generally held re- 
specting the action of ozone on organisms. So 
far from having a beneficent effect, ozone is 
one of the most energetic poisons known ; and 
the grave accidents which have happened in his 
own laboratory do not leave the slightest room 
for doubt about the matter. While leaving 
the physiological aspects of the question 
to M. Arnould Thenard, who has a work 
on the subject in preparation, he confines himself 
to stating that under the influence of ozone, even 
when very largely diluted, the blood corpuscles 
rapidly cohere, and even change their form, the 
pulse beats more slowly and in so very marked a 
degree that in the case of a guinea pig where the 
beats were nominally 148 per minute they fell to 
?sth after the exposure of the animal for a quarter 
ofan hour. In the ag day, when medicine 
possesses in a knowledge of temperatures so ex- 
cellent an indication of the stage of a disease, it 1s 
possible, he considers, that an agent may be found 
in ozone for controlling them when too high; to 
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introduce, however, without further consideration 
ozone into our rooms with the fallacious notion of 
thereby destroying bad air is highly dangerous. 
While the most powerful poisons, when rightly 
administered, constitute some of our best remedies, 
we must first have learnt how to apply them 
lest we fall into error as regards the right 
time for application and the strength of the dose. 
Thenard then asks the question: Are we sure that 
there is ozone inthe air? Its presence in our 
atmosphere is determined by the change in the 
depth of colour of prepared paper. Do we know 
that there are no other substances in air which can 
affect the paper in the same way? By passing a 
current of air through a gas-blast Wittmann 
obtained air which acted on the prepared paper as 
ozonised air does: while, however, this air disin- 
fected putrid water without rendering it acid, ozone, 
so it is stated, did not disinfect it, but turned it 
acid. Moreover, it is known that ozone cannot 
exist above 200°, and yet the air modified by 
Wittmann’s method had been exposed to the 
temperature at which glass softens. Although he 
is not prepared to deny the possible presence of 
ozone in the atmosphere, he holds it rash to regard 
as proved what is still vague and uncertain, and, 
may be, dangerous. Since the publication of 
Thenard’s paper in January last this important 
question has not been solved, and in the presi- 
dential address which Dr. Andrews delivered 
before the British Association last month he 
states: “the chemist can furnish a simple test of 
this (unhealthy) state of the atmosphere in the 
absence of ozone, the active form of oxygen, from 
the air of our large towns.” 


Mineralogical Notices—Vom Rath continues 
his mineralogical notes in Pogg. Ann. 1876, clviii. 
387. He has examined the phacolite of Rich- 
mond, Victoria, and finds the crystals to be 
rhombohedral and to have the formula :— 


(Na,K), SiO, 
{ Ca SiO, \ + 12H,0. 
2Al, Si,0, 

11°17 per cent. of the water of crystallisation 
passes off at temperatures between 40° and 200°, 
which, curiously enough, is taken up again by the 
crystals after exposure to the air for twenty-four 
hours. He describes crystals of sanidin which 
he met with as a product of sublimation on a 
doleritic lava from Bellingen, in Westerwald. The 
yellow augite of Vesuvius, the crystallographic 
characters of which he had previously studied, he 
now finds to have the composition :— 


Oxygen. 
Silicie acid . ° - 632 28°34 
Alumina : . - ss 
Tron protoxide ° .* Sf 0°51 
Lime . Pi P - 23°4 6°68 \14°91 


Magnesia. . - 193 772 
99°7 

It very closely agrees, therefore, in constitution 
with the light-coloured varieties from Achma- 
towsk, Orrijarvi, Gulsjé, &e. In the “ bombs ” of 
Vesuvius augite presents itself in three different 
colours, and under equally modified conditions: 
the black variety forming a constituent of the 
outer crust of the sanidin rock, the green kind 
forming especially the walls of cavities, and the 
light-yellow variety as a constituent of the mag- 
ma composing the interior. Vom Rath also 
describes new or rare forms of calcite from Elba 
and Oberstein, and a remarkable crystal of mica 
from Vesuvius. 


A Conducting Surface for Electrotypes.—P. 
Cazeneuve (Comptes Rendus, \xxxii. 1341), dis- 
cusses the different materials the use of which 
has been proposed for the formation of a good 
conducting surface for objects on which it is desired 
to form a metallic deposit by aid of the battery, 
especially such as have a frail structure. He con- 
Siders the objections raised against the reagents 
already in use, and recommends a 10 per cent. solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver in methylated spirit, to 
which 3 per cent, of nitric acid has been added. 








When thoroughly saturated with this liquid the 
object is wrung as dry as possible, exposed to the 
action of strong ammonia for a few seconds, and 
then placed in the vapour of mercury. It is 
then ready for immersion in the copper bath. 
By this method he has succeeded in covering 
flowers, leaves, insects, &c., with a perfectly regu- 
lar metallic layer. 


In his presidential address to the British Asso- 
ciation this year, Dr. Andrews speaks of the fall 
of meteorites at New Concord, in Ohio (May 1, 
1860) as “the most remarkable fall on record.” 
The largest stone which fell on that occasion 
weighed forty-seven kilog., and the total weight 
of the masses discovered is estimated by Buchner 
to have amounted to 350 kilog. As regards the 
size and weight of the masses, they were exceeded 
at the fall of Knyahinya, in Hungary (June 9, 
1866), where the largest stone weighed 2933 
kilog., and the total weight of material collected is 
stated to have been from eight to ten ewt. In 
point of composition the New Concord stones have 
been shown to contain no other constituent mine- 
rals than such as are present in a large class of 
meteorites. When we regard the composition of 
these bodies in respect to peculiarities of chemical 
constitution: the carbonaceous meteorites of Kaba, 
Kold Bokkeveld, Alais, Orgeuil, &c., on the one 
hand,and the siderolitesof Rittersgriin, Breitenbach, 
and Steinbach, on the other, containing as they do 
a new form of silicic acid, or that of Busti enclos- 
ing spherules of calcium sulphide; or, again, when 
we consider their physical characters, such as that 
of the stone which fell at Dhurmsala in India, 
which was icy cold, or of those which fell at Hessle, 
in Sweden, some of which were exceptionally 
minute and accompanied with a substance con- 
taining 51°6 per cent. of carbon, we can hardly 
allow to pass unchallenged the statement that the 
New Concord meteorites occupy the first place in 
point of interest. Dr. Andrews also states that 
Apjohn determined the presence of vanadium “ in 
a meteoric iron.” Apjohn found a trace of this 
metal in the stone which fell at Adare (September 
10, 1813). This stone contains 19 per cent. of 
nickel-iron; but Apjohn inclines to the belief that 
the trace of vanadium is present as an oxide asso- 
ciated with the chromite constituting 1°75 per 
cent. of this stone. Dr. Andrews, moreover, leads 
us to suppose that as regards the metallic masses 
of meteoric origin with which we are acquainted 
“no record exists of their fall.” The descent of at 
least seven iron meteorites has, however, been 
witnessed, and in one instance in the British 
Islands. 








FINE ART. 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


Die Ausgrabungen zu Olympia. I. Ueber- 
sicht der Arbeiten und Funde vom Winter 
und Friihjahr 1875-1876. Herausgegeben 
von E. Curtius, F. Adler, und G. Hirsch- 
feld. (Berlin: Wasmuth, 1876.) 


Just as the second campaign at Olympia is 
about to open, we receive from Berlin this 
most interesting record of the first. Much 
has been said, and said, in some quarters, 
with a very unreasonable asperity, on the 
reserve which the promoters of the under- 
taking have been supposed to maintain con- 
cerning its progress and results. The pre- 
sent publication is headed with a note 
intended, it would seem, as a reply to these 
strictures. Of course, say the authors, it 
has been from the first a part of their plan 
to give the world a mature and adequate 
scientific account of the Olympia discoveries 
when they should be complete. But in view of 
the universal interest awakened by the early 
successes of the enterprise, it has seemed 





impossible in the meantime to withhold its 
fruits from the just curiosity of students. 
In order, therefore, to give these fruits a 
proper measure of provisional publicity, it 
has been resolved—in addition to the 
monthly official reports and to notices of 
inscriptions, &c., in the Archiiologische Zei- 
tung—to issue each summer a portfolio of 
photographs and text in illustration of the 
preceding winter’s operations. The port- 
folio now before us, illustrating the first 
season’s work, contains twenty-nine sheets 
of illustrations and twenty folio pages of 
text; it will be followed by another every 
year until the exploration is complete; 
and it is hoped in future years to bring 
out the publication at the beginning instead 
of, as this time, at the end of summer. 

One plate, which the reader should consult 
first though it stands last in order, gives a 
thoroughly serviceable sketch plan of the 
scene of the operations and the adjacent 
ground. Another exhibits facsimiles of some 
of the more important inscriptions. The 
rest are all photographs executed on the 
spot, just before the suspension of the works 
last spring, by the brothers Romaidis of 
Patras. First of all comes a long folded 
sheet, showing, in three parts, a general 
panorama of the valley from a slight eleva- 
tion on the east side of the Kladeos; this, 
together with the aforesaid plan, and the 
explanations on pp. 13, 16, and 17, will 
give the student at home, what no de- 
scription could give him, an _ effective 
general conception of the site. Perhaps 
it would have been well to add an- 
other such panoramic view taken from a 
different side—say, looking south and west 
from the slope of Kronion. The next four 
sheets, numbered iv.-v., vi., vii., and viii., 
give us views at close quarters of the actual 
excavations on the south and east sides of 
the temple of Zeus. At first sight, in the 
photographs as in the reality, one seems 
to have before one here a mere jumble 
of fallen drums and wrought masses with- 
out order, imperfectly to be distinguished 
from the soil about them; but a little 
examination, again with the help of Dr. 
Hirschfeld’s explanations, will make this 
chaos intelligible. Next we come to the 
statues themselves, and here the quality of 
the photographs varies greatly. On the 
whole they are creditable to the Greek pro- 
vincial artists by whom the negatives were, 
under no small difficulties, taken; although, 
like all the productions of this indis- 
pensable but exasperating art, they ren- 
der the originals sometimes with unac- 
countable omissions and vacuities, some- 
times with perverse exaggerations. The 
student who has not had the good fortune to 
see the works themselves will need to see 
casts from the moulds now in Berlin before he 
can thoroughly supply deficiencies, and make 
allowances for what would otherwise be unsa- 
tisfactory or misleading, in these photographs. 
Plates ix., x., xi. and xii. show from four 
different points of view the now famous 
Victory of Paeonios. Of these Nos. x. and xii. 
are satisfactory, and give a really adequate 
idea of the rhythmical motion and rich flow 
of line in this noble fragment; in the other 
two views, the figure does not seem to have 
been set at a sufficiently forward inclina- 
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tion. Nos. xiii. and xiv. are front views 
of the colossal female torso, to which, from 
its general resemblance to the Giustiniani 
Vesta, its discoverers have given the pro- 
visional name of the Hestia-Torso. 
Coming to the pedimental and other frag- 
ments, Dr. Hirschfeld’s notes to the plates 
give exact and valuable information on the 
date and place of the discovery of the 
several sculptures, but with only enough de- 
scription for purposes of reference, and with- 
out entering at all into questions of style. 
Will the reader, therefore, acquit me of pre- 
sumption if I venture to refer, in the absence 
of a more authoritative account, to my own 
imperfect descriptions made on the spot, 
and published in the Acapzmy of April 
22 last? Plate xv. represents adequately 
enough the male colossal torso, No. 1 on my 
list. The colossal arm, my No. 2, is not 
figured. Plate xvi. exhibits my Nos. 3 and 
4 united, and forming, as it was apparent they 
would do, one male figure. Plate xvii. and 
xviii. represent my Nos. 11, 12, and 13, fitted 
together and forming the head and body of 
a seated aged man—the river god Kladeos 
as he was at first called; but since this at- 
tribution is now put forward only in a very 
doubtful form (Sitzender Mann—F lussgott ? ) 
it is to be presumed that the authors have 
seen reason to call it in question.’ The 
second of these two photographs is not good. 
The next sheet shows the head of the same 
figure from two different points. It is re- 
marked by the authors that the thumb and 
remaining fragment of hand attached to the 
beard do not belong to the right hand of 
the figure itself, but to the left hand of some 
other personage (Daumen und Stiick der 
Innenfliiche einer fremden linken Hand). 
Plates xx. and xxi. give two views of my 8 
and 9, the parts of one kneeling figure, put 
together. Plate xxii. is, perhaps, my No. 6, 
placed reclining instead of erect as we saw it, 
and now discovered to fit with the pair of legs 
figured on Plate xxix. a (my 14), and iden- 
tified as belonging to a river-god of the 
pediment angle. If I am mistaken in this 
identification, then my No. 6 is missing 
altogether. Plate xxiii, in which the 
modellings of the original are almost lost, is 
my No. 7; the authors accept it as one of 
the grooms of Oenomaos (Torso eines Hippo- 
komen). xxiv. and xxv.—the latter a good, 
the former a very bad photograph—give two 
different views of the spirited figure in the 
act of one about to rise (my No. 5) which 
was at ‘rst identified as Myrtilos, but 
which is here described simply as a Sittiig 
Boy. Plate xxvi. gives what seems an excel- 
lent representation of a very important 
fragment which I had not the luck to see ; it 
was found during the clearance of the area of 
the temple itself, two or three weeks after the 
time of our visit. It is one of the metopes 
of the ceila, and is more complete than any 
of the same series found long ago by the 
French expedition and conveyed to Paris. 
The subject is Herakles receiving the apples 
of the Hesperides from Atlas. Herakles 
stands relieving Atlas for awhile, with his 
arms bent pack over his bowed head, and a 
cushion doubled in to the bend; Atlas faces 
him, holding out the apples which he has 
been away to fetch; and behind Herakles 


him to sustain his burden. This fine com- 
position of three erect figures is architectu- 
rally conceived ; no orb, or other represen- 
tation of the burden, being introduced in it, 
but the bent arms of Herakles touching the 
top of the metope, and the cornice above 
being meant to be conceived as the load which 
he bears up. If the reader wishes to realise 
that similarity of style, which equally struck 
Mr. Newton and myself, between the sculp- 
tures of the metopes and those of the east 
pediment, the photograph of this new 
metope will partly enable him to do so. He 
can recognise in the conception of this action 
the same frank directness and energetic 
naturalism, in the modelling of these flesh 
parts the same vigour and accomplishment, 
as in the sitting and kneeling figures of the 
pediment (Plates xx., xxi., and xxiv., xxv.); 
in the treatment of the hair and beards the 
same or a greater decorative generality as in 
the head of the river-god; and, above all, 
in the draperies of the female figure the 
same quality which is common to the 
draperies of all the pedimental figures. No- 
where among these Olympia marbles, except 
in the Victory, do we find draperies either 
rich and lovely in themselves, or subtle in 
the expression of what is under them. Com- 
pare, for example, the folds about the 
shoulders and breast of Sterope, on plate 
xxvi., with those on the left shoulder or 
about the loins of the kneeling pediment 
figure (xx., xxi.), and judge if there is not 
in both the same inferiority, a thick heavi- 
ness, a poverty, and a feeling as though the 
sculptor had studied his effects from models 
wearing thicker and coarser textures than 
those which lend their charm to the draped 
figures of the ripe Athenian school. 

Prof. Curtius, in his section of the preface, 
which is shorter than one would have hoped 
for, says with justice that it is not yet time to 
put forward positive judgments on differences 
of style, or other results in the history of 
art arising from the new discoveries. But 
neither is there reason for quite ignoring 
what may be inferred from first impressions. 
And Prof. Curtius, in his brief summary, 
uses one or two general phrases which do 
seem to ignore such inferences, and to imply 
judgments one would hardly have expected. 
For instance, referring to the Nike, and 
speaking of Paeonios, he says :—“ A scholar 
of Pheidias, of whom we had nothing but the 
name, now stands before us as a master whose 
art we know by an important monument, 
precisely dated, and preserved with a dedica- 
tory inscription and one of the artist’s own.” 
This sentence seems either to pass by or to 
reject the theory of Prof. Brunn, that Paeo- 
nios, at any rate when first he came to Olym- 
pia, was in no sense a scholar of Pheidias at 
all, but an artist trained in the tradi- 
tions of an independent school; a theory 
which is certainly strengthened by the cha- 
racter of the sculptures of the east pediment, 
supposing we are to accept them as the work 
of the same master. Again, what are we 


to understand by genau datirt? I should 
have supposed that there was still room for 
ambiguity concerning the exact date of the 
Victory dedicated by the Messenians of Nau- 
paktos ; unless, indeed, we are definitively 
to associate it with the affair of Sphakteria, 





stands Sterope with one arm raised, helping 


rejecting the other account which associ- 


ates it with an engagement, not distinctly to 
be identified, in Akarnania. A few lines 
farther on we read as follows :—“ Then, too, 
the local school of sculpture, which was em- 
ployed upon the temple before the arrival of 
Pheidias, is presented to us in full evidence for 
the first time in works so distinguished as the 
Atlas metope and the so-called Hestia torso.” 
This sentence seems to imply two assump. 
tions of which the truth is by no means 
fully established: first, that the metopes 
were really the work of a local Peloponnesian 
school, and not—as Prof. Brunn thinks, and 
as the new discoveries, I should again say, 
confirm—of the same school (and that. not 
a Peloponnesian one) as the sculptures of 
the east pediment: next, that the so-called 
Hestia has qualities in common with the 
metopes, which it has not equally in com- 
mon with the pedimental fragments. How- 
ever, the time to criticise the views of 
Prof. Curtius will be when that illustrious 
scholar has put them forth explicitly and 
not merely by implication. 

The remaining sections of the preface are 
contributed by Dr. Hirschfeld, who acted as 
head of the expedition during its first 
months until fever compelled him to a 
change of climate, and has now returned 
to his post; and by Dr. Adler, who is 
especially concerned with the architectural 
part of the investigations, and who paid a 
visit to the site last April. These sections, 
giving in a brief shape a lucid and exact 
summary of the actual state of progress of 
the works, and of the conclusions which can 
thus far be drawn as to the architectural 
details of the temple and the changes which 
have befallen the site, complete a publication 
for which the authors deserve all our grati- 
tude, and to the promised continuance of 
which every student will look forward with 
eager interest. Sipney Cotviy. 








THE RAEBURN EXHIBITION. 


Tue exhibition of the works of Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, R.A., which opened last week at the Royal 
Academy Galleries in Edinburgh, is of great im- 
portance, both from an: historical and an artistic 
point of view, in the opportunity it affords of 
studying the method of one of Scotland’s greatest 
artists, and at the same time becoming familiar 
with the lineaments of some of the greatest men 
that Scotland has produced. The treasures here 
displayed have been lent by many noblemen and 
gentlemen: among others, by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Marquis of Bute, the Marquis of Lothian, the 
Earl of Wemyss, the Earl of Hopetoun, the Earl 
of Rosebery, Lord Balfour, Lord Moncreiff, and 
others. 

Two previous exhibitions solely of Raeburn’s 
works have been held in Edinburgh—the first in 
the artist’s studio, 82 York Place, in 1824, the 
year after his death ; the second in the University 
Buildings, on the occasion of the meeting of the 
British Association in Edinburgh in 1850—but on 
both of these occasions the number of portraits 
exhibited was comparatively small, On this occa- 
sion there are nearly 400 portraits exhibited, and, 
large as is this number, they are only a portion of 
the pictures which emanated from the painters 
studio. 

It is more than half a century since Sir Henry 
Raeburn died, but his reputation, which was very 
high in his lifetime, is still rising, and his pictures 
are now much sought after. He was born on March 
4, 1756, at Stockbridge, one of the suburbs of Edin- 
burgh, where his father was a manufacturer, aud 





his parents died when he was little more than six 
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yearsold. At an early age he gave proofs of taste 
and ingenuity in his profession of goldsmith, to 
which he was apprenticed, and showed a great bent 
for drawing, which first took the form of carica- 
tures of hiscomrades. Having devoted his leisure 
time to miniature painting, he made such progress 
that he at length devoted his whole time to paint- 
ing portraits. He was self-taught—as one of his 
biographers says: “ There is no ascertaining that 
he ever received any direct instruction in the 
mysteries, or even in the manual operations, of his 
art “—and he early acquired repute as a portrait- 
painter. At the age of twenty-two he married a 
young lady of fortune under rather romantic cir- 
cumstances (she had gone to his studio to sit for 
her portrait, and artist and sitter seem both to have 
fallen in love), and afterwards proceeded to 
London, where he worked for some time in the 
studio of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Acting on his 
advice he went to Rome, with introductions to 
various artists—among these, Pompeo Battone, the 
favourite painter in Rome at that time. Having 
spent two years in Italy, he returned to Edinburgh, 
where he followed his profession till his death on 
July 8, 1823. 

Raeburn seems from the first to have looked 
closely at the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
his style was modelled on that artist's, possessing 
many of those qualities which Reynolds carried 
so far, particularly breadth. He produced his 
effect by massing the lights and shadows and 
keeping them as far as’ possible distinct, painting 
with a sharp touch in a low tone of colour. One 
of the strong points of Raeburn, besides his 
colouring and breadth of handling, was his success 
in penetrating a man’s character and transferring 
to canvas the expression of the best qualities in 
his sitters; and this, to a great extent, he did by 
his pleasant manner and admirable conversational 
powers. Thus Tennyson in one of his idylls:— 

‘“« As when a painter, gazing on a face, 

Divinely thro’ all hindrance finds the man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 

The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 

And fullest.” 
But this power of catching at the salient points 
of a face with the first strokes of his brush makes 
the work in some few instances, from the thinness 
of texture, look somewhat crude. 

While depicting with much felicity the grace 
and loveliness of many high-bred beauties of his 
time, and the ingenuous innocent glance of child- 
hood in the comparatively few instances of the 
younger generation who sat to him, he was espe- 
cially successful in his portraits of men, giving the 
characteristic expression in a simple and effective 
manner, his style being admirably suited for the 
delineation of the marked physiognomy of his 
countrymen. 

His method of work is thus described by one 
who sat to him :— 

“ He spoke a few words to me in his usual brief 
and kindly way, evidently to put me in an agreeable 
mood; and then, having placed me in achair on a 
platform at the end of his painting-room in the pos- 
ture required, set up his easel beside me with the 
canvas ready to receive the colour. When he saw all 
was right, he took his palette and his brush, retreated 
back step by step, with his face towards me, till he 
was nigh the other end of his room. He stood and 
studied for a minute more, then came up to the can- 
vas, and, without looking at me, wrought upon it with 
colour for some time. Having done this, he retreated 
in the same manner, studied my looks at that distance 
for another minute, then came hastily up to the can- 
vas, and painted a few minutes more. I had sat to 
other artists. Their way was quite different: they 
made an outline carefully with chalk, measured it 
with compasses, placed the canvas close to me, and, 
looking me almost without ceasing in the face, pro- 
ceeded to fill up the outline with colour. They suc- 
¢eeded best in the minute detail; Raeburn best in 
the general result of the expression: they obtained 
by means of a multitude of little touches what he 
found by broader masses: they gave more of the 
man; he gaye most of the mind.” 








Some of the most celebrated men whom Scot- 
land has produced, in literature, science, and art, 
are represented in the gallery, and there is quite a 
galaxy of worthies learned in the law, while many 
theological stars add their glory to the walls. 
Sir Henry Raeburn himself a out from the 
canvas facing the spectator as he walks to the 
furthest room —a fine thoughtful face with bright 
eye and firm mouth, the chin resting on his hand, 
Around him, among the many whose lineaments 
he transferred with « master’s pencil, may be men- 
tioned Sir David Brewster, Francis Horner, Sir 
Walter Scott, the Rev. John Thomson of Duddings- 
ton, Henry Mackenzie (author of Zhe Man of 
Feeling), Lord Cockburn, Prof. Playfair, Francis 
Jeffrey, Lord Meadowbank, President Dundas, 
Viscount Melville, Prof. Gregory, Viscount Dun- 
can, Prof. Wilson, Robert Sym (the original of 
“Timothy Tickler” in the Noctes Ambrosianae), 
Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield, Lord Abercromby, 
Dr. Adam Ferguson, Principal Robertson, and 
many others, 

While the pictures are as a whole admirable 
whether as regards colour, breadth of effect, or 
vigorous handling, some of them are especially 
noticeable for their artistic excellence. Among 
these are the half-length of Alexander Adam, 
LL.D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 
a fine example of breadth and simplicity of 
treatment; the youthful-looking Welliam Blair of 
Avontoun, Advocate; and the boyish face, in- 
genuous and intelligent, of William Ferguson of 
Kilrie. The full-length portraits of Patreck, Earl 
of Dumfries, and Flora, Countess of Loudon, are 
excellently grouped, and the proud, amused ex- 
pression of affection most happily rendered. 

A very charming picture is the full-length of 
Lady Raeburn, taken when somewhat past her 
meridian, in a loose-fitting costume, with folded 
arms leaning against a garden wall—a _ well- 
featured face, with a kindly, intelligent look. Of 
the many lovely female faces on the walls, we may 
mention Lady Grant Sultie and her two daughters 
Margaret and Janet, Mrs. Vere of Stonebyres, 
Mrs. Oswald of Auchencruive, Lady Mackenzie 
of Coul, and Lady Maitland, wife of Admiral Sir 
Frederick Maitland, to whom Bonaparte sur- 
rendered on board H.M.S. Bellerophon, and whose 
portrait is also here; as is also that of Admiral 
Lord Duncan, full of life and expression, the 
hard-lined face and resolute look bespeaking the 
hero of glorious Camperdown. 

An acknowledged fine portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott is the half-length on which Raeburn was 
engaged immediately before his last illness, in 
which there is a depth of expression in the face 
that one would scarcely expect to see in such a 
yeoman figure. Another likeness of Scott is the 
famous Bowhill full-length, painted in 1810 for 
Archibald Constable, the publisher, and acquired 
by the Duke of Buccleuch in 1826, which is per- 
haps the best portrait of the great novelist that 
was ever painted. He is represented in dark 
dress and Hessian boots, note-book and pencil in 
hand, sitting ona rock with his dog Camp at his 
feet, and Hermitage Castle and the mountains of 
Liddesdale in the background. 

A most striking figure is that of The Macnab, 
chief of the clan, in the costume of an officer in a 
Highland regiment, stalwart and martial-looking, 
his stern features illumined with the kindliness of 
age, his native heath and hills forming a pleasing 
bit of landscape. Another Highland chieftain is 
Macdonell of Glengarry, represented with gun in 
hand standing in his entrance-hall, the walls of 
which are ornamented with shield and swords. 
A full-length of Dr. Nathaniel Spens represents 
that redoubtable physician in the uniform of a 
Royal Archer, with om bow about to pierce his 
unseen adversary, while a Scotch thistle blossoms 
rather ostentatiously at his feet. 

The full-length of the fourth Earl of Hopetoun 
is an admirable example of Raeburn’s management 
of colour, the mass of scarlet being so treated that 
it harmonises perfectly with the other parts of the 





picture. Also somewhat remarkable in colour are 
the half-length of the Right Hon. T, F. Kennedy of 
Dunure, in a red striped dressing-gown and a 
white night-cap on his head, and that of Hugh 
Blair, D.D., Aer Brad of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, in a 
crimson robe, his head being adorned with a 
curious black cap. 

The comparatively few portraits of children in 
the gallery give abundant evidence that the artist 
could treat them with felicity equal to those of 
the many lovely women and men of mark whose 
features he transferred to canvas. Most natural in 
expression, the details showing much care in 
manipulation, are the portraits of the children of 
the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, also 
the group of Mrs, Ferguson of Raith and her two 
children ; while in a somewhat different style is 
the group of John Tait of Harvieston and Cum- 
loden, amusing his grandchild, the ex-sheriff of 
Perthshire, with his watch. 

That Raeburn could paint animals as well as 
men is shown in the numerous equestrian portraits 
on the walls, in which the horse is generally drawn 
standing beside his rider. One of the finest ex- 
amples of the class is that of Professor Wilson, 
the famous “ Christopher North” of Blackwood, 
in the spring-time of life, his lithe figure as he 
stands beside his horse in a firm yet easy posture, 
full of manly beauty, and the decided expression 
on his face a sign of his mastery over the impatient 
animal. 

Among the whole of the portraits in the gallery 
there are few that do not possess much merit. 
They are in an admirable state of preservation, 
though one or two have succumbed somewhat to the 
influence of time, and, alike from the subjects and 
the artistic excellence which they evince, possess 
peculiar attractions for all who take an interest in 
Scottish art. Stewart Ropertson. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN exhibition of illuminated MSS. has recently 
been opened in the rooms of the Liverpool Art 
Club. The examples on loan (of which there is 
an excellent catalogue) comprise nearly every 
school of illumination, and furnish to the artist 
and antiquary a continuous series of pictures of 
the manners, customs, and dress of our forefathers, 
as well as illustrations of religious art. Among 
the contributors are the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Derby, the authorities of Stonyhurst Col- 
lege, Messrs. Bowes, Newton, Quaile, Walker, 
and others. The committee of the Liverpool 
Free Library contribute “ Books of Hours” and a 
sacred book of the Buddhist priests of Burmah, 
written in square characters on lacquered silk. 
It would be impossible to particularise the many 
interesting examples, but there are several which 
distinctly offer unusual features in the border 
patterns, in the Scripture scenes, in legend and 
fable, thus proving of great service to the con- 
noisseur and dilettante. As the Social Science 
Congress is to comprise an Art Section, this collec- 
tion will, by the liberality of the club, be open to 
the members of that Conference. The periodical 
exhibition of artistic works is one of the features 
of the club, whose members take every pains to 
ensure excellence and rarity in the objects dis- 
played. 


THERE is now on exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton a collection of ancient engraved gems and a 
few other objects of classical antiquity, lent by the 
well-known collector Mr. Francis Cook. It is a 
small collection, and, though interesting in many 
respects, might with advantage be made smaller. 
For example, it contains several imposing ame- 
thysts which are not above suspicion. One repre- 
sents the familiar motive of Victory writing on a 
shield ; another the no less familiar bust of Silenus ; 
while a third, which is cut in the form of a 
scarab, presents a male figure sitting to the 
front on the ground with his hands on his left 
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kmee, and his head resting on his hands. It is 
very bold, and curiously, also, there are pieces of 
the drawing left out entirely, such as, one would 
suppose, no modern engraver would dream of. 
But when the modern engraver becomes a forger 
he dreams of more things in his philosophy than 
one gives him credit for at first. lly beautiful 
gems are very scarce anywhere, and, considering 
how much of real beauty is to be met with 
among other classes of ancient art, it is not strange 
that the engraved gems are now so generally 
abandoned to strictly antiquarian taste. Among 
the gems in Mr. Cook’s collection which can 
hardly be called antique we noticed a carnelian 
intaglio of Leander swimming ; a head of Pluto ap- 
parently cut through agate and signed AVAOV ; a 
carnelian intaglio of a warrior signed TEVKPOC; 
a portrait of a Roman empress on an amethyst of 
very much the same appearance as the amethysts 
mentioned above; a large carnelian of a Satyr 
rushing wildly as in the Blacas cameo in the 
British Museum. Among the cameos is a small 
fragmentary head, probably of Claudius, in sar- 
donyx, which looks very prepossessing in its fresh 
clean workmanship and simplicity of design. 
Another cameo in chalcedony, representing a Vic- 
tory, but also fragmentary—wanting the legs from 
below the knees—strikes one as a study from the 
motive which occurs in two pastes in the British 
Museum collection. That it has not the charm of 
an original conception, such as they have, is very 
certain. Perhaps the most valuable among the 
objects of classical antiquity exhibited by Mr. 
Cook is the bronze mirror with stand, in the 
form of a female figure, in the familiar attitude 
perpetuated in the Roman goddess Spes. Be- 
side her head swing two winged female figures 
in long drapery. It is called “ Etruscan,” but re- 
sembles rather the mirrors found in Greece, and 
on what authority its date is given—conjecturally, 
it is true—as 300-200 a.c. (which we suppose 
means B.C.), we cannot imagine. The work, as 
has been said, is closely like archaic Greek, and 
would naturally be assigned to not later than 
500 B.c. 


Germany is still gratifying her national vanity 
with the erection of war-monuments. One was 
unveiled last month at Augsburg with the usual 
ceremonies. The Augsburg Tageblatt describes it 
as “noble and perfect beyond description,” but 
probably some allowance must be made for the 
enthusiasm of patriotic journalism. Most of the 
German monuments of this class are owned to be 
miserable failures. The present “ perfect ” work 
is from the design of Prof. Zumbusch, of Vienna. 
It represents a young warrior boldly placing his 
foot upon various trophies. It is cast in bronze. 

Srverat important auctions of prints are 
announced to take place this month in Germany. 
Among others, Herr Lepke, of Berlin, will sell a 
rich collection of Rembrandt's etchings. Herr 
Aumiiller, of Munich, offers a large collection of 
both German and Italian engravings, many of 
them first impressions and of the highest interest ; 
and Herr Borner, of Leipzig, a celebrated collec- 
tion of etchings by the chief engravers of the 
present day. 


Tue monument to Sylvain van de Weyer was 
inaugurated last week in his native city of Lou- 
vain, in presence of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians. The monument is a simple statue of 
the eminent statesman, and is said to be an excel- 
lent likeness. A medal was also struck on the 
occasion inscribed “ La Ville de Louvain a Syl- 
vain van de Weyer.” 

A tone article on our English painter Bon- 
ington appears in the Gazette des Beauv-Arts this 
month. It is true, as the writer, M. Paul Mantz, 
remarks, that Bonington is but little known in 
his own country, nor is this to be wondered at, 
for in point of fact he merely did us the honour 
of being born here, and was entirely French by 
education and sympathies. The reason of this 
French education has never been clearly stated in 





his English biographies. It appears that his 
father, who was at one time a painter in Notting- 
ham, was seized ata later period with what the 
inhabitants of that town called “the bobbin-net 
fever,” and went over to Calais with a certain 
James Clarke, in 1816, when his son was fifteen 
years of age, to establish a manufactory for 
bobbin-net there. From thence he went to Paris, 
and the treasures of the Louvre were revealed to 
the eyes of his artist son, who had from his 
earliest years shown a wonderful artistic precocity. 
In 1819 he entered at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
where Delacroix knew him, and has described him 
as “un grand et beau jeune homme.” Unfortu- 
nately, his brilliant career was of short duration. 
He died at the age of twenty-six, after having 
exercised, says M. Mantz, “pendant six ans la 
douce autorité d’un chef d’école” in France. An 
etching from his painting of Boulogne, and an 
admirable portrait of a wrinkled old school- 
mistress, represent his art in the Gazette. Under 
“ Les Artistes Contemporains” M. C. Timbal con- 
tinues his excellent biographic study of Géréme, 
and a Goupil reproduction is given of one of his 
drawings. M. Champfleury describes “Cing 
violons de faience;” M. Demay deals with “ Le 
type chevaleresque” in the seals of the national 
archives; M. A. Darcel continues his elaborate 
account of the tapestry exhibition of the Union 
Centrale; M. Gonse describes various sculptures 
newly arranged in the Salle de Michelange in the 
Louvre; and Sig. Gaetano Milanesi, the eminent 
Italian archivist, contributes some entirely new 
documents which he has discovered relating to the 
Juste family, whose history has before been traced 
at great length by M. Anatole de Montaiglon in 
the Gazette. 


THE colossal memoir in the Compte-Rendu de 
la Commiss. Arch. of St. Petersburg with which 
Stephani accompanied his publication of the now 
celebrated Kertch vase has provoked a great deal 
of hostile criticism in Germany, both as regards 
the method followed by him in explaining the 
vase and the correctness of the result. He had 
described his method as “inductive,” and had 
claimed for it a general application to classical 
arckaeology in place of the now not uncommon 
practice of allowing artistic representations to 
explain themselves. The new method was sub- 
jected to a detailed and in many points damaging 
criticism by Petersen in the Archiiologische Zer- 
tung last year. But the main result still remained 
—viz., that the central group on the Kertch vase 
was a study from the central group on the western 
pediment of the Parthenon, of which we have 
Carrey’s drawings made previous to its destruction 
by the Venetian bombardment. Even before then 
it had been considerably injured, and it was hoped 
that this previous damage might be restored in 
the imagination by the vase discovered in the 
Crimea. But now Brunn, whose authority in 
this matter is entitled to the highest consideration, 
comes forward with a paper (Sitzungsberichte of 
the Bavarian Academy) admitting that the vase 
represents the contest between Athena and 
Poseidon on the Acropolis of Athens, as did the 
pediment in question, but pointing out that the 
vase represents a later and entirely different stage 
of the contest from that of the pediment—viz., the 
stage which succeeded the victory of Athena when 
Poseidon, enraged at his failure, threatened to 
inundate the coast of Attica. It is quite clear that 
nothing like a strict agreement can be found 
between the vase and the drawings of the pedi- 
ment, and that, therefore, the former must be set 
aside as useless for the restoration of the latter. 
On the other hand there is every appearance of the 
vase being a loose study from the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, selected and adapted at the caprice of 
the vase-painter. The little rough sketch of a 
temple which he has placed on the vase seems 
to be nothing more nor less than his means of 
saying, “my design has been taken from this 


Parthenon. From this point of view it seems 
absurd to identify this sketch with the neighbour- 
ing Erechtheum,a proceeding which, under any cir- 
cumstances, looks like a last resort. But Brunn, 
instead of taking this view, considers that the vase 
represents a complete scene—not a scattered re- 
miniscence, as we propose—and very naturally he 
finds it hard to discover an original model from 
which it could have been copied. Poseidon’s 
revenge upon Attica may have been a satisfactory 
enough subject for poetry or even for a drama, but 
for a work of plastic art it certainly does not 
appear to be very fitting. The secondary characters 
on the vase become local personifications in accord- 
ance with Brunn’s theory of the secondary cha- 
racters in the pediments of the Parthenon. 


, THe Art Monthly Review has now reached its 
ninth number, and promises well.to hold its place 
among the various art-publications of the day. 
It gives this month, beside other illustrations, a 
second large photograph from Blake’s wonderful 
watercolour designs to Paradise Lost. Satan calling 
up his Legions is one of the grandest conceptions 
of the whole series, more spiritually powerful than 
even the Rebel Angels, given last month. Lovers 
of Blake's art will doubtless be glad to have these 
faithful photographic reproductions of it. The 
text of the Art Monthly seems chiefly devoted to 
reviews of art-exhibitions, both English and 
foreign. The well-known writer Mr. T. Adolphus 
Trollope contributes to the current number an in- 
teresting account of the studio of W. W. Story in 
Rome, and of the monumental figure of America 
which that distinguished sculptor has just accom- 
plished. “TI have seen many statues of America,” 
writes Mr. Trollope :— 

“they are generally more or less (excuse the vulgar- 
ism) bumptious in expression, or at least melodramatic. 
There is not a shade of either quality about Mr. Story’s 
rT. ae She looks out and forward as one 
conscious of the unbounded career before her to be 
run, and is instinct with the vigour undisfigured by 
semblance of effort, and purpose unflurried by taste, 
and confidence unalloyed by boasting, which are 
needed for the running of it.” 

Mr. Trollope also describes two remarkable 
Shaksperian embodiments, a King Lear and a 
Lady Macbeth, which are still in the clay in the 
poet-sculptor’s studio. 


A Lone article is devoted to Verdi, and an ex- 
cellent portrait given of that popular composer, in 
last week’s number of L’Art. That enterprising 
and admirable journal has apparently met with 
much of the success that it deserves, for it has just 
begun its seventh folio volume. The great diffi- 
culty for contributors with moderate-sized libraries 
is to know how to make room for such a bulky 
publication. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to propound the theory 
that the decidedly plain Madonna in Michel 
Angelo’s well-known circular Holy Family at 
Florence is a portrait of the artist’s own mother, 
painted, not from life—for she died some years 
before the date (1503) at which Michel Angelo is 
supposed to have executed this picture for his 
friend Angelo Doni—but from a drawing made by 
her son at some earlier period. This original 
study, according to our correspondent, is still in 
existence in private hands in England. He de- 
scribes it as a bust-portrait of a woman with 
features bearing a striking resemblance to those of 
the Florence Madonna, and of much the same age. 
The hair is treated in the same style as in the 
profile-portrait assumed to be of Vittoria Colonna, 
and for this reason this portrait also has been 
called by her name, but it is much more probable 
that it represents the mother of Michel Angelo, for, 
strange to say, a distinct likeness can be traced in 
it to Michel Augelo’s own portrait as given in the 
second edition of Vasari. The same type of head 
also occurs in the unfinished painting of the En- 
tombment assigned to Michel Angelo, in the Na- 
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Joseph in the Florence Holy Family. It seems not 
unlikely, therefore, that these two types of heads, 
which evidently could not have been chosen for 

icular Loanty, and yet were often repeated 
by Michel Angelo, were those of his own father 
and mother, and thus endeared to him by affec- 
tion. 


THE second part of the Mitthetlungen of the 
German Institute at Athens contains the original 
Latin autobiography of John George Transfeldt, 
a native of Seasons (born 1648), who on being 
taken prisoner by the Tartars at Batow in 1€72 
was sold into slavery. Two years afterwards we 
find him at Nauplia, a rowing slave in the galley 
of a Turkish merchant, which, pursuing its voyage, 
is wrecked off the coast of Attica. He escapes 
and reaches Athens, where he found shelter at first 
with the Venetian consul and afterwards in the 
cloister of the Capucines, remaining there over a 
year, during which time he became acquainted 
with Giraud, of Lyons, then acting as English 
consul at Athens, at whose house he appears to 
have met Giraud’s townsman, the celebrated Dr. 
Spon, when, accompanied by Wheler, he arrived 
in Athens in February, 1676. Transfeldt, during 
his stay in Athens, was enthusiastic in the study 
of its ruins, but of his notes and observations 
very little of importance now remains. Next he 
went to Aleppo and settled there, occupying him- 
self in collecting coins to be sent home to Spon at 
Lyons, and continuing to do the same after Spon’s 
death for J. P. Pigord and Cuper. In Aleppo he 
wrote his autobiography, and sent it, in 1694, to 
Cuper. Four years after, he died at Aleppo, 
leaving his papers in disorder. They appear to 
have been sent to his brother in Dantzig and have 
not since been heard of. The autobiography 
passed to the library of the Hague. The present 
transcript, with introductory notice, is by Prof. 
Michaelis, by whom a sketch of Transfeldt’s life 
and adventures was lately communicated to Jm 
Neuen Reich. The same number of the Mitther- 
Jungen gives a new transcript of the inscription 
of Iulis in Keos, in which the law concerning 
burial is laid down, showing in some points that 
the limitations of expense imposed by Solon in 
this matter extended beyond Athens—e.g. that a 
corpse should not be allowed more than three 
articles of dress. A peculiar interest attaches to 
this decree from the fact of its coming from the 
island of Keos, the inhabitants of which were 
almost proverbial for their views about death, 
burial, and mourning. In the inscription it is 
ordered that the vases used for libations at the 
tomb shall be carried away, but had this been the 
case in Athens we should not probably have seen 
so many fine Lekythi in our museums as now. 
On the side of the stone is a decree referring to 
the celebration of the anniversary (ra évavora) of 
adeath. Bergik, who published this inscription 
in the Rhein. Mus., 1860, p. 467 fol., regards 
*Emavowa as ageneral festival in commemoration of 
the dead, held annually. This decree Kohler 
assigns to the middle of the fourth century B.c., 
while the inscription on the face of the stone 
he places, on palaeographical grounds, in the 
latter half of the fifth century B.c. A third article 
in the Mitthetlungen is O. Benndorf's continuation 
of remarks on the history of Greek art, dealing 
at present only with the series of figures of Gauls, 
Amazons, and Persians, which Brunn identified 
as part of the gift of Attalos to the Athenians. 
Benndorf adds one more to the series from the 
Museum of Aix. We may add that in the British 
Museum are two small unpublished bronze figures 
of a wounded Gaul and a wounded Amazon which 
are obviously ancient reproductions of the same 
class of figures. 


Tue bust of Commodus, one of the most in- 
teresting of the recent discoveries in the excava- 
tions at Rome, is the subject of a long article 
contributed by M. Charles Gindriez to the Port- 
folio this month. This bust has lately been 
placed in one of the new galleries of the Capitol, 








where it appears to have given rise to many re- 
flections ie the mind of M. Gindriez, not onl travd 
the art, but also upon the life, of the Roman 
world under the Empire. ‘“ Were this composi- 
tion,” he writes, “‘a mere artist’s fancy without a 
history and without a date, criticism could 
scarcely fail to discover the date of it,” so 
curiously does it embody “the customs, . mind, 
and tendencies of the end of the second century.” 
But more than this, the examination of this work, 
according to the speculative writer, “ brings us 
involuntarily to our own time, because there 
exists the strangest affinity between the Roman 
civilisation of the second century and ours.” Two 
effective little etchings, called Wrecked and Saved, 
by Mr. Percy Thomas, taken, we are told, from a 
real incident which happened off the coast at 
Littlehampton, and an etching from Reynolds's 
Robinetta in the National Gallery, are given. 


Tar Nagasaki Rising Sun states that the 
Japanese Government has sanctioned the holding 
of an exhibition of native and foreign “curios” 
and works of art, to be held at Nagasaki in the 
spring of next year. 

Mr. OvLEss is now engaged upon a portrait of 
the Recorder of London. 


Tur plan of the decoration for the new Town 
Hall at Manchester is, we believe, not yet finally 
decided. It is said that Mr. Waterhouse, the 
architect of the building, is disposed to favour the 
claims of two Belgian painters whose talent he 
considers to be peculiarly fitted for the execution 
of paintings that are destined to enrich the effect 
of Gothic design. There is ample scope, how- 
ever, in the building for the expression of more 
than one style of painting, and we may venture to 
express a hope that the whole of the available 
space may not be given up to the particular kind 
of conventional decoration which is popularly 
supposed to enjoy the approval of modern archi- 
tectural taste. There is a better chance now than 
there was at the date of the paintings at West- 
minster of finding artists who are willing and able 
to observe the conditions proper to mural paint- 
ing, and it would be matter for regret if our 
architects in their despair over former failures 
should make up their minds that a flat tint with a 
dark line round was the only kind of decoration 
prudent to attempt. 








THE STAGE. 
“‘PROMONT JEUNE ET RISLER AINE.” 
Paris : October 10, 1876. 

M. Alphonse Daudet has observed life and has 
read Balzac and Dickens. The result of the 
combination, thus far, is the novel of Fromont 
jeune et Risler ainé: the most successful French 
story of our generation. The novel having reached 
very rapidly its twentieth edition, no one can 
wonder that it was thought fit to see how it could 
be adapted to the Stage. It is now played at the 
Paris Vaudeville, with a cast that is wellnigh 
perfect. But before we speak of the acting, what 
are the qualities of the book and the play ? 

M. Alphonse Daudet, after the manner of 
novelists, deals with the passion of love ; but the 
marriage of paternal arrangement—habitual, as 
everybody knows, in France—limits the French 
novelist’s sphere of observation, and for the most 
part he is driven either to depict the love of some 
married person for some other married person not 
her husband, or to depict the survival in married 
life of some love which the marriage of arrange- 
ment prevented from running its course. An ex- 
ceptional story of good society, such as Le Roman 
dun Jeune Homme Pauvre, gets free of these 
fetters. An exceptional story of an isolated 
household, like that of Eugénie Grandet, has less 
difficulty in getting free of them. A play like 


the Danicheff, in which with other men there are 
other manners, avoids them altogether. But gene- 
rally fiction in France is written under strange 
restrictions, which those who condemn it on 





account of its themes omit to consider. Now, 
Daudet’s novel, judged by its bare theme, may 
readily be objected to. But the book has really 
two quite different elements, and so has the play. 

The work deals, it must be said, if we are telling 
its story in three lines, with the adultery of one 
Sidonie Risler, who married the elder of two 
brothers because he was much the richer, but 
who would have married neither had she been 
able to marry the elder’s partner—one Georges 
Fromont, a gilded youth of le haut commerce, who 
inherited a business in which Sidonie’s husband 
was until lately but a foreman. Frantz Risler, 
the younger of the brothers, has much loved 
Sidonie, but he accepts loyally her choice of the 
elder, and goes away to his own work in Egypt 
without thought of treachery on his own part or 
dissembling on hers. He is summoned back a 
year or two afterwards, to find her—unknown to 
her husband—the mistress of Fromont, and he 
intends to denounce her; but she persuades him 
that she was careless of Fromont from the first, 
and had suffered him only that she might forget 
her love for himself. She has had no love at all 
for him, but he believes her, and for half an hour 
he is lost. She is secure, she thinks, from his 
denunciation, for she holds in her possession a 
letter which was written by him in his lost half- 
hour. He had said in it, “ Eh bien, oui, je t'aime. 
A quoi bon lutter? Notre amour est plus forte que 
nous.” She had laughed at the letter,and put it very 
safely inher pocket. After that he could not denounce 
her; but the extravagance of Fromont on Sidonie’s 
behalf has by this time embarrassed the business. 
Risler, at last—who had been kind to her in her 
childhood, when she was poor, and had been 
blindly her servant since she had been his wife— 
has discovered her guilt. The sale of her untold 
luxuries will keep the house above water, and 
Risler is devoted to its interests because of 
Fromont’s uncle, its founder, who had first be- 
friended him. The woman goes, and the man 
may lead his lonely life without further sacrifice. 
He has still his brother, the soul of honour. Then 
there falls into his hands this letter, which the 
brother had written to the wife. He commits 
suicide, 

That is the bare theme, changed, indeed, a 
little in the play, for the sake of an ending less 
absolutely tragic. There, also, when the credit of 
the firm is made safe, and the woman has fled, the 
letter falls into the hands of Risler; but a girl, 
Désirée Delobelle—a little fleurtste who has been 
devoted to Frantz—takes the letter as one from 
him to her. She knows it by heart, and Risler is 
appeased, Frantz is in truth repentant, and in 
love with Désirée at last. They, at all events, 
are to be happy, and Risler is content. 

But if we are telling the story as it really is, 
and not in the three lines of bare main theme, its 
interest is chiefly this—that it depicts for us with 
a hundred keen and delicate touches the life of 
the obscure trading world, generally thought by 
novelists to be hopelessly prosaic: the trading 
world, not of the Boulevards and the Rue de la 
Paix, but of the streets and factories of Le 
Marais—a bit of the provinces in the heart of 
Paris. The profound study of every phase of that 
society recalls Balzac, and the manner of its ex- 
pression recalls Dickens. But the mind and 
manner of each has been much too wisely 
followed for the charge of mere imitation to be 
laid at M. Daudet’s door. An accurate ob- 
server and a writer with many gifts of imagina- 
tion and expression has chosen to make these 
men his masters. But he is not very far in this 
novel and play from being also a master himself. 

Of the four leading characters we have men- 
tioned, two indeed are hardly individualised. 
Georges Fromont is a common type of a life of 
feebleness and ill-doing relieved by an hour or two 
of good intentions ; Frantz Risler, of a life of every- 
day goodness, shattered suddenly by an hour of ih. 
But Risler and Sidonie are more studied. The 
Alsacian or Swiss-German quietness of Risler in 
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his life and ways; his love for his brother ; his 
fondness for the old cashier with whom he 
smoked a pipe every evening at the beer-house; 
his absorption first in designs for his wall-papers 
and then in the invention of a machine which 
shall print them; his entire simplicity, his slow- 
ness to believe in the wiliness of others, his 
quickness to punish it when he has once under- 
stood it—the punishment being still punishment 
of restitution rather than of revenge—these things 
are all realised as the master of French fiction 
would himself have realised them. Schmiick and 
the Cousin Pons of Balzac are no keener nor more 
elaborate studies. Sidonie is elaborate and indi- 
vidual, too, though she owes still more to the 
actress than she aoes to the author; and for 
French readers and playgoers she gains something 
in interest if she is looked at as Mdlle. Pierson by 
some fine inventions of her own is determined she 
shall be looked at, somewhat as the incarnation of 
the discontent of the poor with the wealth which 
is on the floor below them. Sidonie was bred in 
an apartment of garrets, and sent at sixteen to 
learn the trade of false-pearl making. Something 
of their falseness stuck to her finger-tips to the 
end of her life. A neighbour made friends with 
her, and she envied her her ease. When she 
married she felt it necessary to adopt the other's 
tastes in matters of dress and furniture; but she 
owed the other a grudge for having to do so, and 
she took the other’s husband. 

But it is the minor characters that are seen the 
most clearly, and finished in the picture with the 
most accurate touch, Sigismund Planus, the 
cashier, with whom a reason of business is a 
raison d'état; Chébe, erewhile a shopkeeper; Si- 
donie’s father, now a man well managed by his 
wife, but grumbling that his son-in-law will not 
start him afresh in business; Mdme. Delobelle, 
who believes implicitly in the genius of her 
husband ; Désirée, fragile, and kept for years to 
an arm chair, from which day by day she bends 
to her work in arranging small foreign birds for 
bonnets, the produce of that work supporting her 
father at the café and the theatre; and lastly, De- 
lobelle himself, are all living characters: not one of 
them the mere re to the novelist’s or drama- 
tist’shand. Delobelle himself is certainly the best 
of them; he is atype that will live. A comedian 
fifteen years ago at Alengon and Metz, but since 
those days a comedian out of employment, he 
deems himself forbidden by a due regard to 
Art to renounce a profession in which he counts 
for nothing; and, being against his will no more 
a comedian and an artist in sight of the public, he 
is a comedian and artist in sight of his friends. 
He is an affectionate maa, but he exaggerates 
every demonstration of affection, If he hears a 
piece of news that interests him, he hears it with 
stage effect. And when in the play his wife, or 
in the novel his daughter, dies, he is lost less in 
personal sorrow than in the stage spectacle of 
domestic grief. All this imaginative working of 
the feelings beyond their natural limits, all these 
exaggerated pretensions, blown to a big and showy 
bubble of blighted affection and social repute, which 
has but to burst to show a man who is maialy 
selfish and a nobody whom the public has forgotten, 
are seized and analysed with an accurate art. Of 
course there is a touch of Micawber in the charac- 
ter to boot, which together with the reiterated 
“‘ Mdlle. Planus, ma sceur” of the old cashier; the 
reiterated catchword, “je suis content,” of 
Risler; the insistance on Désirée’s little stuffed 
birds for bonnets partaking in their attitudes of 
her own thought, now happy, now dejected, 
justify one in saying that in the manner of his work 
'M. Daudet has had Dickens very much in view. 

No part is badly acted. Mdme. Lafontaine has, 
indeed, hardly the distinction required by the 
representative of the wife of Georges Fromont, 
from whom Sidonie learns to be distinguished, 
but she has all the expressions of calmness and 
rectitude needed also in the part. Mdlle. Blanche 
Pierson is too sympathetic an actress to be per- 





fectly placed as Sidonie, and, moreover, she is not 
sufficiently a dramatic actress to do what 
Fargueil might have done for the character in 
the last moment of her rage and discomfiture, 
The cry of her exit is wanting in impulse and 
passion. But where it is sought to represent 
Sidonie either as a girl spoilt by poverty or 
a woman spoilt by indulgence—selfish and cowed, 
or selfish and triumphant—Mdlle. Pierson is full 
of resources. Fresh intonations and fresh looks 
succeed each other at every moment, and there 
is not one that is wrong. Her part, like all 


her parts, is full of significant inventions of | 


her own, which prove the care with which a 
character is studied by her, beyond and away from 
the stage-effect of the moment. Désirée Delo- 
belle is played by Mdlle. Bartet with singular 
freshness and delicacy, and she has an advantage 
here that is not Mdlle. Pierson’s—the character is 
ned suited to her delightful stage-qualities. 
arade is always conscientious: he is rarely 
varied. What he fails in here is in sufliciently 
expressing the love that the slow, silent Risler had 
for Sidonie. Where we come to the expression of 
his simplicity, of his bewilderment, of his grief, he 
is excellent as heretofore. Georges Fromont has 
but a small and poor part, and Train, though in- 
offensive, does nothing to make it greater or 
better. As Frantz Risler, Pierre Berton gets 
three good scenes, and in each is wholly admi- 
rable. A little tender scene with Désirée, when 
(in the Dickens manner) we do not hear “ all 
that the small chair had to say to the great fau- 
teuil;” the scene with Sidonie in which Frantz is 
first upbraiding, then passive, then conquered ; 
and lastly the scene with Sidonie again, in which 
Frantz in rage and disgust would tear from her that 
letter which is the weapon she will keep—these give 
to Berton opportunities he has not recently been 
fortunate in having, and opportunities which he has 
never used so well. And he is both happy and saga- 
cious in bringing into strong relief the worthiest 
side of Frantz Risler’s character. The man’s in- 
dignation with himself for having yielded for an 
hour to Sidonie, or better, his indignant refusal 
to recognise that such a wrong could be, M. Pierre 
Berton expresses in the eager “ Non, non, je n’ai 
rien entendu, je n’ai rien entendu!” with great 
dramatic power. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Mr. Cuarrerton, following the example of the 
manager of the Gaiety, has issued an appeal to 
the public against a criticism published in the 
Times upon the recent revival of Richard ITI. at 
Drury Lane. It appears that nine years ago a 
writer in that journal not only spoke very highly 
of Mr. Barry Sullivan’s performance of the part of 
the crook-backed usurper, but complimented Mr. 
Chatterton himself warmly upon the taste and 
judgment displayed by him in preferring Colley 
Cibber’s pasticcio to Shakspere’s play. Such being 
the case, Mr. Chatterton is naturally shocked to 
find that the present dramatic critic of the Times 
“ignores” the views of “his illustrious prede- 
cessor,” censures the preference for Cibber, and 
declines to regard Mr. Sullivan as worthy “ to be 
acknowledged as the leading legitimate actor of 
the British capital.” Nevertheless, the public to 
whom Mr. Chatterton appeals will perhaps be 
inclined to think that the second thoughts of the 
Times are after all the best. The laudatory 
things which Mr. Chatterton says of the gentle- 
man who wrote so enthusiastically about him and 
his theatre nine years ago are no doubt just 
enough; and it may be true that his censurer is, 
as he says, “a youthful critic.” It is, however, 
a well-known legal maxim that presumptions 
founded on general character are of little value 
where there is direct evidence bearing on the case. 
In this instance the public have fortunately the 
means of judging for themselves. The truth is 
that, though the ability displayed by the late 
dramatic critic of the Ztmes was unquestionable, 
he had notoriously a good-natured tendency to be 





indulgent towards defects and shortcomings on 
the stage, which deprived his pr ane: a of a 
great deal of the value the woul otherwise have 
possessed. This is poobebly what Mr. Chatterton 
refers to when he urges that dramatic criticisms 
in the Times “ should lean to the side of kind- 
ness.” Perhaps “the public” will prefer that 
they should lean only to the side of truth. 


Lorp Lyrroy is making arrangements with 
Mr. Hollingshead for the production of his late 
father’s unacted play, which is founded on the 
Captivi of Plautus. 


THE new name chosen for the Charing Cross 
Theatre does not seem particularly happy. The 
“Folly Theatre” is no doubt suggested by the 
Paris “ ni gnc sag ” and if so, it may 


‘serve a useful purpose, by reducing to absurdity 


the fashion of copying the names of French play- 
houses. We have already the Opéra Comique, 
the Gaiety, and the Vaudeville, besides a 
“Varieties ” theatre in the suburbs. 


Tue Lord Chamberlain's rule that no living 
person shall be counterfeited on the stage does 
not seem to be much regarded by the manager 
of the Royal Clarence Theatre, Dover, who 
has been entertaining his patrons during the 
past week with a new drama in three acts 
entitled The Whitechapel Tragedy. It is true 
that the two leading personages in this piece 
are no longer among the living; but with this 
exception there is reason to believe that every 
one of the dramatis personae constitutes a distinct 
violation of the licenser’s regulation. As will be 
inferred, the hero of the atiair is Henry Wain- 
wright, the murderer. He is represented by Mr. 
Charles Cooke, who is described as “a grandson 
of the celebrated George Frederick Cooke ;” while 
Thomas Wainwright, who is now undergoing a 
sentence of penal servitude, is personated by Mr. 
Rock. The other characters are Stokes, Harriet 
Lane, the Warder of Newgate, Alice Day, 
Policeman 298, Mrs. Forster, Miss Willmore, Mrs. 
Wainwright, and Mr. Sankey. The action opens in 
the “ interior of Wainwright’s brush manufactory 
in Whitechapel Road,” and the scenes comprise 
other localities equally celebrated in connexion 
with the case. No play can be lawfully acted 
anywhere in the United Kingdom without the 
Lord Chamberlain’s sanction; but practically 
managers of obscure provincial theatres seem to 
do pretty much as they please in these matters. 
Up to forty or fifty yearsago the minor theatres of 
the metropolis were even more adventurous in 
this way. It was, we believe, the manager of the 
Surrey who produced a drama dealing with the 
murder of Weare by Thurtell while judicial pro- 
ceedings were still pending, and who even pro- 
voked an indignant but ineffectual remonstranee 
from Mr. Baron Parke, whose name occupied a 
prominent place in the playbill. With even 
greater courage, the manager of the Cobourg 
ventured to represent the “ apotheosis of his 
Majesty King George the Third,” who was loyally 
described on the occasion as “the father of his 
people.” It will be seen, therefore, that the 
manager of the Royal Clarence Theatre has some 
sort of precedents for his proceedings; which, 
however, seem a little out of date. 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday’s concert was in some respects of 
particular interest. It commenced with Haydn's 
“Military” symphony, one of its author's best 
works, which (curiously enough) had not been 
heard at the Saturday Concerts since 1863. 
Though nearly ninety years old, the symphony 
sounds as fresh as if it had only been written 
yesterday. The employment of the “ military” 
instruments, big drum, cymbals, and triangle, 
gives the music a peculiar colouring, and dis- 
tinguishes it from all the other symphonies, 
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or, at least, from all the published ones, 
of the old master. meg that the trumpet- 
call in the allegretto was played by both trum- 
pets instead of, as directed in the score, by 
the second trumpet only, the performance was 
as perfect as could be. An interesting novelty 
was furnished in the performance by Mr. G. A. 
Clinton of Weber’s concertino for clarinet and 
orchestra. This most characteristic little compo- 
sition is the first of a series of six master-works 
which the author wrote for this instrument, the 
others being two concertos with orchestra, a 
quintett with strings, and a sonata and a set of 
variations with piano. ‘The short introductory 
adagio of the concertino is admirably adapted 
for the display of a fine tone and an expres- 
sive style; it is followed by an original air 


with four variations, the last of which is in 4 


the form of a short rondo, The theme is of that 

culiarly romantic tone which stamps it as 
Weber's at once, and the variations are mostly 
of extreme brilliance, and by no means easy for 
the solo instrument. In the hands of Mr. Clinton, 
however, for whom there seems to exist no such 
thing as difficulty, they were given with the most 
faultless precision. The performance possessed 
even higher merits than that of mere accuracy, 
The delivery of the cantabile passages showed a 
thorough appreciation of the composer's ideas, and 
for expression and style left nothing to desire. 

The most important part of the concert was 
the latter half, which was selected entirely from 
the works of Wagner. The selection was especially 
well arranged, as enabling hearers to compare the 
composer with himself at various periods of his 
career. First came the overture to his earliest 
published opera, Rienzi, written nearly forty years 
ago (in 1838) at Paris, a work which, though not 
without traces of the individuality which subse- 
quently manifested itself, is as a whole written 
under the influence of the French school of 
opera. It is very brilliant and full of spirit, but 
in parts (especially in the second subject) com- 
monplace, nay almost vulgar. The introduction 
to Lohengrin, and “Elsa’s Dream” from the 
same opera, presented us with Wagner in the 
transition period. Lohengrin was so fully no- 
ticed in these columns at the time of its first 
production in London that it is unnecessary now 
to dwell upon its peculiarities, or on the differ- 
ences existing’ between it and operas written on 
the usual plan. These differences were hardly 
noticeable in the excerpts presented on Saturday. 
In both the numbers given it is not so much the 
form that is new as the harmonic treatment and 
the orchestration. Two of Wagner's most recent 
compositions concluded the concert. These were 
the Funeral March following Siegfried’s death in 
Gétterdimmerung, and the Centennial March 
composed for the opening of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition. 

I have before had occasion to speak of the enor- 
mous orchestra needed for the performance of the 
Ring des Nibelungen; and itis characteristic of the 
completeness with which the musical arrangements 
of the Crystal Palace are carried out that the 
directors went to the expense of engaging nearly 
twenty extra instrumentalists merely for the 
Funeral March, in order that the piece might be 
adequately rendered. The result certainly justi- 
fied the outlay ; and even those who went with 
the highest expectations could hardly have antici- 
pated that the music would produce so great an 
effect without the aid of stage accessories. No 
doubt it lost less than would be the case with 
most other parts of the work, because in the drama 
the March is an ¢ntermezzo, and leads from one scene 
to another. But the great impression it produced 
was the result partly of the beauty and power of the 
themes on which it is constructed, and partly of 
the wonderful gorgeousness of the instrumenta- 
tion. The March, which is played while Sieg- 
fried’s corpse is carried off the stage, is a review 
of the hero’s history. All the leading themes 
which in the course of the work have been asso- 





ciated with his parents and himself are here 
gathered together, combined and alternated in 
the most masterly manner. Of course only those 
who were familiar with the entire work could 
appreciate the full significance of these themes, 
the effect of which so largely depends upon 
mental association of ideas; but even those 
who heard the March without any previous 
acquaintance with it at all could not fail to 
be deeply impressed by it. Of the perform- 
ance, it is impossible to speak too highly; it 
may even be said that it was worthy of Bayreuth, 
which, to my mind at least, it very vividly re- 
called. The March was rapturously encored, and 
repeated. Even the most persistent opponents 
of encores in general would probably admit that 
in this case an exception was justified; a work 
so original would be better appreciated (as in fact 
it evidently was) after the second hearing than 
after the first. 

Wagner is so pre-eminently a dramatic com- 
poser that it is perhaps hardly surprising that 
in other departments of his art his inspiration 
never seems to reach to its highest level. He 
has written but little apart from the theatre, and 
of that little there is hardly one piece which will 
rank with the best parts of his operatic music. 
The Centennial March is an instance of this. It 
is notorious that music written to order, and for a 
special occasion, is very seldom of the first quality ; 
and most assuredly had Wagner composed nothing 
better than the Philadelphia maith, he would 
have no claim to a place in the first rank of com- 
ar per One is almost tempted to fancy that he 

ad a low opinion of American musical taste, and 
tried to write down to what he conceived to 
be its level. The march is rather common- 
place, and very noisy—far inferior to the “ Hul- 
digunsmarsch,” or even to the “ Kaisermarsch,” 
though neither of these is among their com- 
poser's best works. It is certainly not by his 
pieces occasion that Wagner's name will be car- 
ried down to posterity. 

The vocalists at this concert were Miss Sophia 
Loéwe and Mr. Shakespeare, both of whom are 
already favourably known at Sydenham. The 
lady sang Mozart's “‘ Voi che sapete,” and Elsa’s 
Dream; while Mr. Shakespeare was heard in 
Donizetti’s “Spirto gentil,” from Za Favorita, 
and songs by Schumann and Bennett. 

This afternoon Herr Wilhelmj is to play, and 
a new overture by Gevaert, Le Billet de Margue- 
rite, is to be given for the first time. 

EBENEZER PRovt, 





THe Sacred Harmonic Society has issued its 
rospectus for the coming, its forty-fifth, season. 
Ten concerts are announced, the first of which is 
to take place on November 24, and the last on 
May 25. As usual, the performances consist 
almost entirely of perfectly familiar works, 
Haydn’s Seasons is promised —as it was last season, 
and not performed—there is also to be a miscella- 
neous concert. The general impression produced 
by the prospectus is that there is hardly a society 
of importance in London which does so little for 
the cause of music as the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Performances of well-known works, often coarsely 
given, and sometimes with an obvious disre- 
gard of the intentions of their composers, can do 
nothing to advance the progress of musical art. 


WE understand that Mr. Rosa, encouraged by 
the success of the Flying Dutchman, has serious 
thoughts of bringing forward next season Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger von Niirnberg, a work which 
has never yet been heard in this country, and 
which, unless it be under Mr. Rosa, we should 
imagine there is but small probability of our hear- 
ing. It is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Rosa 
will carry out the idea. Though absolutely novel 
in style, the work is likely to be a great success. 
The libretto is most amusing, but it will present 
no ordinary difficulties to the adapter of the Eng- 
lish text. 





One, at least, of Wagner's innovations at 
Bayreuth is already beginning to be imitated. 
In the theatre at Dessau the orchestra has been 
sunk three feet, and a screen has been erected 
which renders it totally invisible to the specta- 
tors. In the new theatre now being erected at 
Dresden, and which is expected to be opened 
in the latter part of next year, the same plan 
is to be adopted. Would it not also be worth 
the consideration of Mr. Mapleson for the new 
opera house on the Thames Embankment? As 
to its advantages there can be hardly two 
opinions, 


Hermann Goetz, the composer of the very 
successful opera Der Widerspdnstigen Zihmung, 
has nearly completed the score of another opera, 
Francesca von Rimini, of which he has himself 
written the libretto. Another of the younger 
opera-composers, Edmund Kretschmer, the author 
of Die Folkunger, has also followed the example 
of Wagner in writing his own text for a new 
opera, just finished, entitled Heinrich der Lowe. 


Dr. Damroscn, the conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, who has lately visited 
Germany, has sent word to New York that he 
will bring back with him to America a manuscript 
overture by Wagner, and a new composition by 
Liszt, which he will produce at his concerts for 
the first time. 


Henri Bertini, well known as the author of 
many excellent sets of studies for the pianoforte, 
but who also composed much other music for his 
instrument, has just died at Meylan, near Gre- 
noble, at the age of seventy-eight. 


Tue Signale states that Herr von Hiilsen, the 
General-Intendant in Berlin, has the design of 
arranging for next year, in co-operation with the 
first singers and instrumentalists of Germany, a 
grand Mozart Festival, and of inviting to it all 
the princes and the artistic celebrities of the 
German kingdom, 
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Little Folks’ Picture Album, roy 8vo............ seve Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Lumley (E.), Divided Parishes, and Poor Law Amendment Act, — 

1876. With Notes, 12mo Se ee } aed 2/0 

E yn; or, the of St. Elvis, er 8vo 
naprashanamnen amnesia, awed (Religious Tract Society) 3/6 
4 Lord), Poetical Works, vol. 3, 12mo 
wedi amentanapane : Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Mateaux (C. L.), ‘Through Fituee tent. roy = ty Co.) 3/6 
erry Sunbeams ; “Golden Childhood” Annual for 1877, 4to 
— : + pansihWatd Lock £0.) 3/0 
ths (The), Illustrated by Pen and Pencil, ed. by Rev. 3. 
SS oe iss uscinanbabaietie aiunhenies . (Religious Tract Society) 5/0 
Nanny’s Treasure, from the French of Madame De Stolz, 12mo 
(Mareus Ward & Co.) 2/6 
National Portrait Gallery, vol. 2, roy 8Vv0..... ..........++ (Cassell & Co.) 12/6 
Neale (J. M.), Sermons fur the Church Year, vol. 2, 12mo (Hayes) 5/0 
Nursery Posourite Eistare Bock. 1 — ‘ ” aan 5/0 
B . 8.), Studies in Mercantile Architecture, folio 
Ogden (W. 8.), Studies Batsford) 30/0 


, by Author of “ Aunt Annie’s Stories,” cr 8vo 
Only a Dog, by 01 , 2 . : atin Ss 
. A.), Pathway of Safety, cheap edition, 12mo 
sompeaeneaian y ¥ i (Hatchards) 1/0 
pusnibleaial (Strahan & Co.) 3/0 
s to Mothers’ Meetings, 








Peep-Show (The), vol. for 1876, 4to .... 
Perry (Mrs. C. 8.), Fifty-T'wo Ad 
TINT cocasnscassepssnoatghninsnetsnicnmenbtsinssceewacoussenivanssasoudooel (Hatchards) 1/6 
Prize (7 or 1876, roy 8Vo............... W. W. Gardner) | 2 and 1/6 
Robson (George), Modern Domestic Building Construction, folio , 
(Batsford) 36/0 
Routh (C. H. F.), Infant Feeding, 3rd ed. 12mo... .......(Churehill) 7/6 
Rowe (Richard), Child’s Corner Book, !2mv.............-..00.++ (Nimmo) 2/6 
Rowe (Richard), The Lucky Bag: Stories for the Young, 12mo : 
(Nimmo) 2/6 
Rowe (Richard), Tower on the Tor : a Tale, cr 8v0......... (Nimmo) 3/6 
Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, edited by Charles and Mary ©. ; 
Clarke, roy 4to . sali (Cassell & Co.) 18/6 
Shakespeare's King Lear, with notes, 
Rugby ed. 12mo 
Shakespeare's ‘I'r 






















25/0 


(Chupman & Hall) 21/0 
Shorter English Poems, Selected by Prof. Henry Moriey, cr 


ato 
Lea (Cassell & Co.) 12/6 
Si ds (P. L.), Waste Products, 3rd ed. cr 8vo 

ameter? (Hardwicke & Bogue) 9/0 

Songs and Hymns of the Earliest Greek Christian Poets, trans- 
lated by A. W. a = et ee > (Rivingtons) 5/0 
$ . J.), Lights of the World, new ed. cr svo 
ee ees ; Rel. Tract Soc. 2/6 
-Sunday (The) volume for 1876, 4to .,.......... (W. W. Gardner) 3/0 and 5/0 
‘Talbert (B. J.), Examples of Ancient and Modern F ae pam 
ANimmo) 2/0 






Teenan (Joseph), Song and Satire, 12mo 

‘Tiny Houses ‘and their Builders, roy 8vo... ‘ 0. ) 

‘Tomes (C. GAG are ty = w meygre ft m (Churchill) 10/6 
Virgil. th Notes, by J. Conington, 3rd ed. vc vo 

pie carta 1 (Whittaker & Co.) 14/0 


Old and New London, vol. 4, roy 8vo 
Walford (Edward), Old and Ne “~ a 5 a & Co.) 9/0 
“ Lady), Through Fire and Water, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
cnet ¥ _ (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
‘Wordsworth (E.), Short Words four Long Evenings. a Edition, 
18mo . (flatchards) 1/6 
“Wylie (Rev. J. A.), History of Protestantism, vol. 2, roy 8vo 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 296, for OCTOBER. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES of NORTH AMERICA. 
2. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE on MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
3. THE DECLARATION of PARIS. 
4. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
5. DR. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
DANIEL DERONDA. 
- MORALITY WITHOUT METAPHYSIC. 
. THE DEPRECIATION of SILVER. 
9. BOSNIA and BULGARIA, 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Stu- 
dent in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of **‘ Mademoi- 
selle Mori.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


“Tf all, or at least a fair proportion of the novels that are published 
each year, were as good as* The Atelier du Lys,’ reading them might 
become instructive, and reviewing them a pleasure.” —ATHENAEUM. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. (Reprinted from 


Fraser’s Magazine.) Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by 
G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, price 6s. [On Nov. 1. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The TRIDENT, the CRESCENT, and the 
CROSS ; a View of the Religious History of India during 
the Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and Christian Periods, 
By the Rev. J. VAUGHAN. 8vo. [On the 26th instant. 


BEHIND the VEIL; an Ontline of Bible 
Metaphysics. By the Rev. THomMAs Grirrirn, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. 8vo,10s.6d. [Un Thursday next. 


LESSONS in ELECTRICITY at the Royal 


Institution, 1875-6. By JoHN TYNDALL, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, with 58 Woodcuts, price 2s, 6d. 
[On Thursday net. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGO- 
VINA on FOOT DURING the INSURRECTION. By 
Arruur J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A. With Map and 58 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 18s, 


The PRIMAEVAL WORLD of SWITZER- 
LAND. By Professor OswaLD HEER, of the University of 
Zurich. Edited by JAMES Heywoop, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Map and over 400 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The GEOLOGY of ENGLAND & WALES. 
By H. B. Woopwaxp, F.G.S., Geologist on the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With Map and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 14s. 


The SUN; Ruler, Fire, Light, and Life of 
the Planetary System. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Third 
Edition, with 9 Plates and 100 Illustrations on Wood, 
Crown 8vo, 14s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, abridged from Dr. LatHam's Edition of Johnson's 
English Dictionary, and compressed into One Volume. 
Medium 8vo, 24s. 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, 


with English Vocabularies. Dialogues from LUCIAN, Is. 
Fables from Aisor and Myths from PALAEPHATUS, 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 25 entirely new Coloured 
Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. BuTLER, M.A. Imperial 8vo, 
or imperial 4to, 7s. 6d, [Nearly ready. 





Dr 
. 


Epochs of Modern History. 
The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the 


Rev. WILLIAM Stupss, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. With 2 Coloured 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 
The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 


CENTURY, or the Age of the Antonines. By the Rev. W. 
W. Cares, M.A. With 2 Coloured Maps. Fecap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
(Nearly ready. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the 
Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. With a Coloured 
Map. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The ATHENIAN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
GEORGE W. Cox, M.A., Joint-Editor of the Series. With 5 
Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





London, LONGMANS & CO. 





‘H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


(Established 1816), 
BOOKSELLERS — PUBLISHERS — BOOKBINDERS 


(NEw & SEcoyD-HanxpD). (Five Arr). (H1@HeEsT Cuass). 
36 PICCADILLY (opposite St. James's Church), LONDON. 


_ The LARGEST and BEST COLLECTION of BOOKS, con- 
sisting of about 500,000 Volumes, comprising the finest and 
most important Works in every class of LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, and the FINE ARTS, in the best Library Condition 
and at the most moaerate Prices, d 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE PRIZES in infinite variety. 


COLONIAL and FOREIGN ORDERS executed with intelli- 
gence, care, and promptitude, 


Their MONTHLY CATALOGUE of NEW PURCH: 
entitled SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA TORE. 
which presents each successive Month an Entirely Fresh Collection 
(nearly 1,000) of SECOND-HAND BUOKS, Ancient and Modern, 
will appear on the 25th inst. Specimen Number sent gratis. 


PART 4 NOW READY. 
To be completed in Two Volumes folio, 


CONTAINING SIXTY-THREE PLATES (THIRTY-FIVE OF WHICH 
ARE IN GOLD AND CoLouns), 
And rr=y,! 200 pages of Text. with numerous Wood Engravings 
printed in Colours; the whole being produced from original Japanese 
works of the greatest beauty, and representing the entire range of 
Japanese Keramic Art, Ancient and Modern. 


KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. 


By G. A. Aupstey, Architect, and J. L. Bowsgs, 
President of the Liverpool Art Club. 


To be supplied in Seven Parts, at One Guinea each. 


, Containing a comprehensive Introductory Essay upon Japanese Art 
in all its various branches, illustrated by thirteen Photo-lithographic 
and Autotype Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings printed in 
Colours. Also, a concise Dissertation on the Keramic Productions of 
Japan, from the earliest records up to the present day. with sectional 
articles on the Pottery and Porcelain of the various provinces of the 
Empire in which manufactories exist. 


The Edition is strictly limited to One Thousand Copies, and will be 
supplied to Subscribers only. ON ITS COMPLETION, THE PRICE 
FOR REMAINING COPIES WILL BE NINE GUINEAS. 


Subscribers’ Names will be received by the Publishers, HENny 
SoTHERAN & Co., 36 Piccadilly, where specimens of the work 
can be seen, 

., From The Architect. Jaly 17. 

“‘ Unless splendid plates and the perfection of mechanical execution 
have lost their old attractiveness. the publication of *The Keramic 
Art of Japan’ should an event of importance. not alone for the 
aan. the connoisseur, and the potter, but tor all lovers of beautiful 

OK S. 


Reduced in Price. 


The KERAMIC GALLERY, containing several 


Hundred Illustrations of Rare, Curious, and Choice Examples of 

Pottery and Porcelain, from the Earliest Times to the Beginning 

of the Present Century, with Historical Notices and Descriptions. 

By WILLIAM CHAFFERS. 227 Pilates exhibiting 463 beautiful 

Objects, all finely executed in Permanent Photography. 2 large 

thick vols. imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2/. 15s. (pub. 
. 48.) .,, Chapman & Hall, 1827. 

A beautiful and attractive work. The illustrations are printed by 
the Woodbury process in permanent ink, under the superintendence of 
the author, expressly fur this work. from examples in.well-known col- 
lections, thus securing in every instance absolutely faithful cop‘es of 
the originals. 

New Edition, just ready. 


RACINETS POLYCHROMATIC ORNA- 
MENT. One Hundred Plates in Gold, Silver, and Colours, com- 
prising upwards of 2.000 Specimens of the various styles of Ancient, 
Oriental, and Mediaeval Art, and including the Renaissance and 
17th and !8th Centuries; with Explanatory Descriptions, and a 
General History of the Art of Ornamentation. Folio, cluth extra, 
gilt edges, 6/. 6s.; or full morocco, gilt edyes, 8/. 15s. 

The present elaborate work will be found superior to all existing 
publications of a similar kind. It is not only sold at a price which 
renders it available fur all purposes of study and manufacture, but it is 
- Reegeene that it forms in itself a complete library of the 
subject. 

A work of first-rate excellence. 


The BRITISH GALLERY of PICTURES. A 


Selection of the most admired productions of the Modern School, 
trom the Galleries and Private Collections in Great Britain. Fifty 
Large Line Engravings, executed in the hizhest style of the art 
by the most eminent engravers, brilliant India Proofs, with de- 
scriptive letterpress, a magnificent volume, atlas folio, handsomely 
alt-bound morocco extra, gilt leaves, 10/. 10s. 

The SAME, full-bound morocco extra, with broad go’d borders 
on sides, gilt leaves, 12/, 12s. 


The TURNER GALLERY, a Series of 60 large 


and highly-finished Line Engravirgs, after the most famous Paint- 

ings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with Memoir and Descriptions by 

R. N. WORNUM, Jadia Proofs, royal folio, new half moroeco 

at gilt leaves, 6/. 6s.; or, full-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 
+ 88. 





The SAME, Artist's Proofs, larye paper, atlas folio size (only a 
few copies for sale), new half morocco extra, gilt leaves, Lil. 1is.; 
or, full-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 17/. 17s. 

These latter copies are uniform in size with the Musée Francais, and 
the other great English and Foreign Galleries of Engravings. The 
work contains the choicest productions of Turner's unrivalled pencil, 
including many fine sp of Laadscape and Marine Scenery not 
engraved in any other work. 


TO EXECUTORS AND SELLERS OF LIBRARIZS, 

H. SOTHERAN & CO., who have for many yews been widely 
known as the most extensive Purchasers and Seilers of Books of 
every class in London, beg to inform Executors or Gentlemen 
having for sale LIBRARIES of BUOKS, either large or small, 
that they are ready at all times to give the HIGHEST PRICE for 
them, or to EXCHANGE the same Jor others, removing them with- 
out trouble or expense*to the Seller. They also value Libraries 
Sor Probate, either in Town or Country. 














H. Sorneran & Co., 36 Piccadilly. 
Branch Establishments :—136 Strand ; 77 & 78 Queen St., City. 

















